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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Ruth Draper—Exit the Hippodrome—Chaliapin 
in the Films—A World’s Fair Theatre— 
Broadway Traffiic—Two Craftsmen 








stage of the Comedy Theatre, has week after week played to 

box office receipts of over $10,000 in a house that seats only 
654 people and with a top price of $3. 85. “Tf,” as Mr. Stark Young 
likes to say, ‘you can do it, you can do it’; and the world, as Emerson 
pointed out, still beats a path to deservi ing doors. 


R vx DRAPER in her character impersonations, alone on the 


HE Hippodrome is to be torn down. For more than a score of 

years the world’s largest theatre, it was also throughout the 
country a symbol of romance. The hundreds of stagehands required 
to man its elaborate scenery, the hundreds upon hundreds of per- 
formers who made up its spectacles, its “world renowned artists” 
from animal trainers to zither players, captured the imagination of 
children, young and old, and translated its name into a figure of 
speech connoting size and splendor. Now on its site will rise another 
commercial skyscraper. But nothing can take its place, for its color, 
dimension and extravagant display have become a legend. 


HE tax expert of a firm of certified public accountants gra- 

ciously provides this office with a notice of the ruling by the 
Income Tax Department concerning the deductibility of certain ex- 
penses incurred by stage and screen actors: “‘Money,” he says (or, as 
tax discussions have it), ‘“monies spent by actors to entertain reporters 
and editors at luncheons, dinners and the theatre are not deductible.” 
The actors had contended that such entertaining was the price of 
favorable publicity necessary for maintaining their popularity and 
producing consequent incomes. But the Department is against them. 
A matter that the experts have not yet decided, but to which they 
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might well give their attention, is whether editors may deduct from 
their income (limited enough, Heaven knows) the value of the time 
spent unproductively with actors and agents not too shyly bent upon 
publicity. 


OR one of those breath-taking sums which the revived and vocal 
cinema is now capable of paying, Chaliapin is reported as 
signed to sing and act in an otherwise mere talking picture. 
Whatever the result of the film as a whole, its importance as a record 
of Chaliapin’s appearance in it cannot be minimized if the man’s 
presence and art are presented as faithfully as possible. Great or 
even good acting in grand opera is rare enough, and there will be no 
end of profit in the opportunity to see a Chaliapin performance again 
and again. So it is both curious and fortunate that the films, occa- 
sional pretenders to the art of the theatre, now step forward to serve 
it strangely with a sort of immortality. Now, if there were a similar 
study of Duse .. . ! 


ASCINATING rumors are already gliding up and down the 
aisles of the World’s Fair Theatre, tentatively planned for the 
Exposition that will be held in Chicago in 1933. It is rumored that 
some of the great theatre companies of the world may be invited, and 
although facts are elusive, and the theatre itself is only a hearsay 
adventure, there is already enough to stir conjecture as to what 
troupes may come. The Moscow Art Theatre, of course, and the 
Musical Studio. Perhaps the Opera from La Scala and Bragaglia’s 
Teatro degli Indipendenti from Rome, Sierra’s Art Theatre from 
Madrid, Jouvet’s and Gaston Baty’s from Paris, and Copeau’s from 
their vineyard home in Burgundy, the Ballet Russe and perhaps the 
Swedish Ballet. The Japanese Doll Theatre and some Noh dancers, 
or the more modern theatre of the Kabuki. For the rebels, Meyer- 
hold’s theatre or the Jewish Kamerny, perhaps. ... The list is 
hardly begun. Before it is closed it would be well to remember the 
spectatorium that Steele Mackaye so nearly completed at the last 
World’s Fair, for we have not gone far beyond his ideas today. In 
many ways, we have not come up to them. A new spectatorium, tak- 
ing advantage of all that light and motion picture photography have 
given us in the last forty years, would be a dramatic conception. 


HE uncanny spectacle of Broadway free from riotous congestion 
during the theatre hours is still too new for real analysis. 
Where, until lately, engines stalled and playgoing passengers fumed 
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and hoped their watches were fast, taxis now whistle up and down 
Broadway and Sixth and Seventh Avenues past corners marked “no 
turn.” Crowds surge across the street in regular battalions, and the 
scene apparently functions with a toy-town precision. ... The 
problem and its attempted solution belong strictly to New York, 
whose response combines the usual praise and resentment, the ordi- 
nary remarks made for print and not for print. “Reports of box 
office takings at a score of theatres showed slightly improved business 
in some,” reports the New York Evening Post, “and managers were 
unanimous in asserting—for publication—that the depression is over 
and business on the up-swing again. But under the surface, among 
themselves, where there is no need for dissimulation, the managers 
are grumbling that the new traffic rules have cut into the carriage 
trade and discouraged attendance by those who go to the theatre 
a-foot.” . . . Other bitter commentators might include hotel men, 
side street restaurateurs, and patrons who must walk gingerly through 
the rain to Ninth Avenue after a play to get a taxi. ... So the 
vaunted solution is not, perhaps, so much a solution as a stop gap, 
hinting that the real answer is elsewhere and so fundamental that it 
defies any direct action. For the trouble, of course, is that, without 
any reason inherent in the art or business of the theatre, most of New 
York’s seventy or eighty playhouses are crammed into one tight little 
district. Not the least of its atrocious features are unnecessarily high 
theatre rents as well as hopeless confusion. And there will be no real 
lessening in either until at least some of Broadway’s theatres become 
neighborhood theatres, operated by managers of sufficient ability and 
distinction to establish their own followings. Even then taxis would 
still be 1m absentia on rainy nights, and shows would still fail and be 
carted away in the darkness. But taxis are irresponsible hawks any- 
how, and a long haul to a warehouse is no more painful to a corpse 
than a short one. 


T is a dull day that submits no new medicine for the ailing theatre, 

and now Al Woods, too, has his solution for its ills. Let the 
Shuberts and Klaw and Erlanger, Mr. Woods suggests, sell half the 
houses they own throughout the country and then share in the profits 
of the theatres that remain. Mr. Woods’ contention that too many 
theatres have partially caused the collapse is right, but his assumption 
of a diminishing audience is wrong. What is lacking to make all 
these theatres a success is the playwrights. Or, to repeat what 
THEATRE ARTs has said for years: although theatres are shooting 
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their way up through all the side streets that Mr. Whalen now bars 
so expensively to traffic, the playwrights—like all artists—are sports 
of nature. You do not make more playwrights by building more 
playhouses. Instead, you merely open the doors of the extra play. 
houses to play-craftsmen and play-carpenters. And—as so few peo- 
ple realize—more playhouses mean /ess chance for the best plays, 
since the competition is keen and prodigiously expensive for plays 
that will reach the tastes and pocketbooks of the masses, and reach 
them as quickly as possible. But the best plays almost always reach 
their audiences slowly. ‘They are no more intended for the four 
million than are the great poems and the great symphonies. 


66 HE melancholy truth of the matter is that the English stage 

got a good play and was completely and ignominiously beaten 
by it.” George Bernard Shaw wrote that epitaph just a generation 
ago for Michael and His Lost Angel, the distinguished failure of its 
day, the play which Henry Arthur Jones thought marked the height 
of his power and which was refused by the public. Today the play 
seems dull and trite enough and little enough a good play. But in 
this year of Henry Arthur Jones’ death, all of his plays seem far 
below their reputations. Few dramatists who have worked so loyally, 
high mindedly and steadily for the theatre have risen to Jones’ suc- 
cessful heights, both popular and critical, and then have lived to see 
their plays pass so completely out of the playhouse. 

Another playwright born in the same decade as Henry Arthur 
Jones, and who has also died within the year, is Hermann Sudermann, 
who startled the world of the theatre with the modernity of Die Ehre 
in 1889 and Magda in 1893. More than a score of plays, good, bad 
and indifferent, followed these down the years. And most of them 
have gone the way of Jones’ plays. But somehow Magda remains, 
dated, it is true, in its form, its characterization and its morality, but 
still a play which even the young people of a free generation can see 
and enjoy and understand, not only because it is such good theatre but 
because it has kept alive within it something of that creative verve 
which inspired its writing. Why Magda lives and not only Johannes- 
feuer but Mrs. Dane’s Defense and The Liars and all their fellows 
die is a problem. In art as in politics progress goes in three ways. 
The pioneer makes a new mold for thought: the classicist fills that 
mold to its most perfect form; the iconoclast finds the mold unable to 
contain some new or too great idea and breaks it. In the theatre, 
perhaps more than anywhere else, the pioneer is often too much the 
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reacher to be a great artist. The classicist is often too occupied with 
the perfection of form to create material that shall last beyond his 
day. The iconoclast rarely takes the time to shape his material into 
new forms that can last. So Jones filled up the mold of the well made 
play, but left us the pattern rather than the life. So Sudermann, 
breaking the way in his youth for new materials and new characters 
in drama, was too occupied with his pioneering to go very far beyond 
argument. At opposite poles as craftsmen, each suffered from the 
inhibitions of working along a single line. But each was a man of the 
theatre in the trying days of our theatre’s renascence. 


N America, where—more than anywhere else—big men, big busi- 
ness and the big stride are utterly revered, unexpected men are 
hidden behind masks. The masks are mahogany desks, for America 
is imposingly shy about loving the arts and amenities . . . so shy, 
indeed, that its dramatists too often write blanket indictments before 
they attempt understanding. 4 propos is this introduction to the 
Anderson Galleries’ sales-catalogue of the library of a New Jersey 
politician for whose character what dramatist would have thought to 
look behind a city officer’s desk?—“I give you the books of a man 
who drove the administrative forces of a large city by day and who 
sought the solitude of his library with weary, drooping shoulders at 
eventide. Into that library came only his friends. To enter his house 
was to enter another world, to dine amidst exquisite crystal and silver, 
to examine dainty etchings, to pore over first editions or examples of 
fine printing. Many of these books have been read aloud, many have 
been tenderly caressed. They were chosen with a fine discrimination. 
The owner of these books was an astute politician and an executive of 
wide vision, yet for almost forty years at spare moments he patiently 
designed and painted miniature church models, accurate in the most 
minute particulars. In a busy life he found time to serve as judge 
and to write a few books. He changed a homely old farm house to a 
horticultural fairyland and used it as a retreat. But always at night 
he returned to the city, to his library and his books.” 
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Broadway in Review 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


HAT weary space of time at the end of one year and the 

beginning of the next which is usually devoted, on Broadway, 

to the invasion of a swarm of short-lived insects trying for 
their share of the holiday honey was illuminated early in January 
by a production remarkable in the recent history of the American 
Theatre. I refer to Elmer Rice’s Street Scene, presented at the Play- 
house by William A. Brady, the elder. 

Mr. Rice has been writing plays for many years. His first venture, 
On Trial, was an immediate success, and, according to those who saw 
it, a highly competent example of crook drama. Entirely different 
was his expedition into expressionism, The Adding Machine, pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild several years ago and played since then 
in almost every country in Europe. But except for The Subway—pre- 
sented by the Cherry Lane Theatre as this issue goes to press—Mr. 
Rice’s work with experimental forms has not been continued in the 
theatre as one might have expected. Street Scene is, at bottom, con- 
ventional in form. Yet the swift, accurate, quickly changing manner 
of its acting, the finely adapted setting which shadows it and gives it 
an exciting unity, and the genius of the direction—Mr. Rice did this 
job himself—make it as new as even the very best of the downright 
stylized experiments. Street Scene proves what many of us have long 
suspected, that a new form in itself may not be a creation at all, that 
a traditional form, hammered and polished and fused in a white heat 
of imagination, written and acted and directed with certainty of 
attention, will glow with as new a light as the wildest expedition into 
constructivism, expressionism, or any other rebellion ever born in 
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the travail of dramatic experiment in Berlin or Moscow. 

The basic story of Street Scene is sound, solid, simple and familiar. 
Its ingredients—the unhappiness of youth in a huge city, a harsh 
father, an unfaithful mother, a lover, a triangle brutally surprised 
and solved by revolver shots—have been found in many other plays, 
and will be again. Mr. Rice’s story was not the inevitable part of 
Street Scene—he could have chosen a variant of it, or one of several 
rather different stories with the same result. The stirring novelty of 
Street Scene, the shock it gives us, as of life itself surprised and cap- 
tured, is the result of a fine idea, so simple that no one seems ever to 
have thought of it before. The action takes place on the front stoop 
of a New York cold-water walk-up tenement. The life inside the 
tenement pours in and out, swirling into action on the stoop, on the 
sidewalk, through the windows. And the grim, shabby, melancholy 
beauty of the old brownstone facade, not only the best thing Jo Miel- 
ziner has ever done, but a breath-taking piece of American scene 
design, overhangs the story, and folds its strong arms round the play 
like some inscrutable, malevolent, urban God. The tenement, instead 
of being a mere architectural adornment in the background, as so 
many other directors and designers would have made it, seems to be 
set almost on the edge of the stage, and rises from a narrow sidewalk 
up into the darkness of the flies like a beehive cliff. 

By a new technical device, a combination of phonograph and 
amplifiers, there sounds through the whole play from off-stage the 
human and iron rumor, the gigantic ebbing and flowing buzz, of a 
great city. And the come and go of the characters, the procession of 
passers-by, of briefly etched figures that walk across this scene of 
human drama without touching it, give to Street Scene the vast, roar- 
ing loneliness of New York. 

The characters, the tenants, of whom nearly twenty are carefully 
written, admirably acted, and more or less important to the story, 
cluster on the sidewalk or the stoop. There are the Swedish janitor 
and his wife sharply sketched by Hilda Bruce and John M. Qualen. 
And the tenement’s busybody, magnificently performed by Beulah 
Bondi, one of the two or three most skillful character-actresses we 
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‘ have. And several children—the best stage children on record. And 
the one-note Jewish radical, harping on capitalism and class warfare, 
made into a character at once comic and tragic by Leo Bulgakoy. 
And the Italian musician and his German wife, vividly, humorously 
done by Eleanor Wesselhoeft and George Humbert. And the wild 
daughter of the streets, acted with beautiful unrestraint by Millicent 
Green. And a dozen silent figures, a man with a bad leg, a tramp, 
policemen—each accurate and vivid, no matter how brief. 

The principals—if there can be principals in so living a crowd, 
everyone of whom counts for something—are extraordinarily good. 
Erin O’Brien Moore—a beautiful girl with a winning, touching, 
natural simplicity, and a fine actress, who has been concealed from 
us in smaller parts these half dozen years to make room for a dozen 
stale and theatrical leading ladies—is the central figure, the daughter 
of the family torn to pieces by the tragedy. Her mother is played by 
Mary Servoss, who contributes the most difficult and subtle acting of 
all. The father was excellently done by Robert Kelly. 

Like all the rest of the play, the murder scene is perfectly simple, 
almost A. B. C., yet remarkable in its effect of suspense, of terror, of 
unexpected, flashlight detail. Only when the smoke cleared and a 
crowd too small for the wide stage surged up to the door in excited 
curiosity did Mr. Rice’s firm hand wobble and betray him for a 
moment. What came before that was uncanny, wonderful. 

In a season like this, one’s faith in the American theatre, the 
American playwright, the American director, may have become dis- 
couraged. The triumph of Street Scene, however, reminding us in 
many ways of the electric unity of such seasoned players, such whole- 
cloth direction as we find in the Moscow Art, proves that we, too, 
have theatre people of great skill and imagination as well as exhila- 
rating vitality. 

One cannot imagine an American writing such a play as The Lady 
from Alfaqueque. Familiar and simple in material, it is written 
with a light-hearted solidity which though foreign is completely com- 
prehensible to our audiences. This comedy of Spanish manners, by 
the Quintero brothers, translated by Helen and Harley Granville- 
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The sidewalks of New York, and an egregiously New York 
brownstone house, are the setting for Elmer Rice’s play of 
tenement life, Street Scene, crowded with significant, 
though apparently incidental native detail, as its title im- 
plies. The single set is a matter-of-fact house, one of thou- 
sands like it, but in itself a dominating personality and 
peculiarly haunting as designed by Jo Mielziner. 




















For Jed Harris’ second production of the season, Serena 
Blandish, Robert Edmond Jones designed sets which subtl) 
amplify the wistful bubble of satire and romance enacted by 
Ruth Gordon, Constance Collier, A. E. Matthews and 
others. ‘The play was derived—with many liberties—by S$. 
N. Behrman trom the anonymously written novel. 
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Barker, is as successful a piece of sheer theatre as the Civic Repertory 
has yet given us. A story composed of the most fragile material, it 
sticks unerringly to a path near that frontier of comedy which over- 
looks farce without ever stepping into it. 

The wife of a Madrid business man was born in a small provincial 
town, Alfaqueque. She is, in a way, her compatriots’ consul in the 
capital. Anyone from Alfaqueque, which the Quinteros make us 
think of as a charming, sunny, far-off little Main Street, she receives 
with open arms. The people of Alfaqueque come to her for jobs, 
for protection, she is good to all of them, she lets herself be imposed 
upon. Hence all sorts of comic misunderstandings, and a stream of 
amusing characters etched with humorous, gay accuracy. The Quin- 
teros have no particular purpose, no deep satirical intent; they sketch 
a brief comic story and flood it with a sunshine of casual mockery. It 
is theatre through and through, it does not ask solemnly to be be- 
lieved in, it wants only to be listened to and laughed at; it is a gallery 
of good-natured caricatures. The Civic Repertory players, who 
often lack humor and tend to approach whatever they do with a 
slightly anaemic reverence, do this well. The performance is not 
brilliant, nor perhaps should it be, but easy-going, spontaneous, and 
at times tender. There is excellent comic work by Alma Kruger as 
the lady from Alfaqueque herself, by Donald Cameron as the hus- 
band who endures so much so gaily, by J. Edward Bromberg, as a 
Spanish hick (with an effervescent skill which, if taken with his per- 
formance in The Cherry Orchard, marks him as one of Fourteenth 
Street’s best actors), by Paul Leyssac, by Robert Ross as an engaging 
sponge, impostor and poet. 

Contrast this piece of pure theatre, this genial, laughing but ob- 
servant Caricature, with our own studies of small town people in the 
great city. We run either to burlesque, to arid, sour realism, or to 
sentimentality. Our humor by comparison is raw-boned, ill-natured. 
Usually it goes hand in hand with splashes of soft seriousness, with 
the desire to stop and make faces at the world or point a moral of 
some kind. But the Quinteros, who are never serious, never sarcastic, 
never insistent, have a much surer grasp of human nature, and really 
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much more to say about it that is worth listening to than we have. 

Caprice, Sil Vara’s comedy, produced by the Guild, is also sheer 
theatre, but it could hardly keep on its charmingly wobbly legs a 
whole evening without the oxygen of a superb performance by its two 
principals—in this case Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, whose 
comic resourcefulness and high spirits make it one of the gayest even- 
ings on Broadway. The play is not many doors removed from Mol- 
nar and Schnitzler. It makes much out of very little with sophisti- 
cated gaiety, it has a Viennese high polish and wit, and also the 
Viennese inbreeding and tendency to run in a narrow groove. Yes— 
you have guessed it—love is the subject, the illegitimate son of a bril- 
liant attorney who makes his father’s acquaintance when he is six- 
teen. The contrast between the worldly father and the immature, 
grotesque idealism of the son is comic. It could become tiresome, if 
the father were played by anyone but Alfred Lunt; even so, in spite 
of the wealth of ingenuity, the bubbling, free-and-easy spontaneity 
of Mr. Lunt and Miss Fontanne, the play melts before your eyes, 
until, toward the end, little is left but a few shreds of clever dialogue 
to cover its emptiness. 

I have seldom seen two actors have such a good time with their 
material, or behave less as if they felt the responsibility of putting it 
over. Even in The Guardsman, an equally insubstantial piece of 
fun, they did not enjoy themselves to better effect. The scenes be- 
tween them are irresistible. There are also excellent performances 
by Lily Cahill as the unmarried mother, by Douglass Montgomery 
as the long lost son, by Ernest Cossart as the family doctor. The 
scene in which he examines Mr. Lunt is side-splitting. The play 
was directed by Philip Moeller in a way to make it seem far more 
of a play than we suspected it to be. 

Excepting Mr. Rice and his Street Scene, it was a poor month for 
American playwrights. Maxwell Anderson contributed an honest 
effort, which fell far short of convincing us of its idea. Written for 
Claiborne Foster, the title role of Gypsy might have come to life if 
it had been acted by a less natural and matter-of-fact actress, but I 
doubt it. Gypsy herself, a girl with the fatal gift for infidelity, is 
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only an outline, an excellent idea which Mr. Anderson has failed to 
supply with the necessary human stuffing. When Gypsy drifts from 
one man to another, when she rouses herself from the first coma of 
suicide by gas to answer the telephone and promise to run off with yet 
another man, and again when she is told of her mother’s suicide, her 
behavior leaves us incredulous. One misses, in this unfinished sketch, 
the understatement and actuality of Saturday’s Children, one misses 
its spare, economical writing, always to the point, even if the point is 
grey and humdrum. Gypsy is overwritten, it contains much smart, 
semi-epigrammatic dialogue dealt out impartially among its charac- 
ters, and in many spots it is soft or perfunctory. Worst of all, Miss 
Foster, with her wholesome, downright personality, is quite miscast. 
By far the best performance, and one of the best minor performances 
of the season, was Wallace Ford’s admirable portrait of a small-time 
actor. There were very good bits, too, in the acting of Donn Cook, 
Lester Vail and Mary Young. 

I suspect that only the excellent cast of The Marriage Bed and 
Robert Milton’s direction of it raises this dramatization by Ernest 
Pascal of his own novel from a rather commonplace level. The play 
is well made, and interesting to watch, but at heart a dry and carpen- 
tered story of a married couple on the rocks of the husband’s infi- 
delity. A certain plausibility is marred by comic-strip intrusions 
such as the character of the unbelievable, strait-laced and meddle- 
some mother. One must give the piece credit for sounding not at all 
like a dramatization of a novel. But, while a respectably worked- 
out play, it has the quality of those novels which one reads in spite of 
oneself, and then quickly forgets. If one remembers it, that is be- 
cause of the acting. The chief role gives the opportunity for show- 
ing emotion under great pressure, and Ann Davis, who has unac- 
countably never before appeared on Broadway in so important a role, 
was extremely good in the most difficult moments. Allan Dinehart, 
an excellent comedian always, was restrained and believable, Helen 
Chandler gave rather a moving portrait of a younger sister who gets 
into trouble, and Elizabeth Patterson, as the mother, at moments 
miraculously succeeded in bringing this comic-strip caricature to life. 
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Eugene O’Neill’s foursome of sea faring one-acters, S.S. Glencairn, 
were recently revived at the Provincetown, where I saw them for the 
first time. They are very early O’Neill, written before the war, 
played singly for many years, and later unified. I am not sure that 
I would recognize in them the author of Strange Interlude. As per- 
formed by a slow and emphatic cast at the Provincetown, they seemed 
very inferior, and I doubt their merits no matter how well performed. 
S.S. Glencairn is composed of incidents from the lives of the men in 
the forecastle of a tramp steamer. One realizes that these simple, 
ignorant, sentimental types were real to O’Neill, that he had steamed 
and bunked with just such men, but the picture often seems second- 
hand, and always crude and heavy. As frequently happens, even in 
O’Neill’s ablest and most original plays, one longs for a sense of 
humor which, even if it doesn’t produce laughter, at least acts, within 
the author himself, as corrective for the yearning emphasis, the club- 
footed solemnity, the wearing on a sleeve of a great big red flannel 
heart. S.S. Glencairn often stretches toward something simple, ele- 
mental, fine, but it achieves sentimentality and crudity much too 
often. 

Another sample of the inferior work of a remarkable writer was 
contributed by the Civic Repertory, which raises the curtain for the 
Lady from Alfaqueque with Tchekov’s one-act play, On the High 
Road. Written in 1886, or even earlier, this outline of low life and 
high life, with the decayed nobleman discovered by his former sweet- 
heart among the tramps and beggars of a Russian flop-house, has 
little of the tenderness and exquisite precision of the later plays. The 
talk of the tramps and beggars is often very good, but it needs Rus- 
sian actors. Boots and blouses and beards and sing-song are not 
enough. Tramps and beggars are the least international of theatrical 
currency, and can seldom be translated without loss. 

Every visit to the Yiddish Art Theatre, in spite of an almost im- 
passable language barrier, is a remarkable theatrical experience in 
New York. God, Man and Devil (by Jacob Gordin), a half-alle- 
gorical, half-realistic play which borrows somewhat from the theme 
of Faust, is extraordinarily interesting even if one only understands 
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Maurice Goldberg 





Escorted by Morris Gest, Balieff’s always refreshing Chauve- 
Souris—and Balieff himself—have put in their fourth ap- 
pearance in New York. ‘They bring again those qualities 
of satire, absurdity and poignance, pitched at the unfailingly 
right key which has made the troupe so famous. ‘The cast 
is largely new, but M. Balieff himself still makes droll pre- 
curtain speeches, and the sets—as always—are a lavish and 
important contribution. . . . Above, the opening scene of 
the current production. 





























In the increasing individuality of the 
American dance, Agnes DeMille 
(right) and Martha Graham (below ) 
are taking creative roles, although start- 
ing from quite different points of view. 





Maurice Goldberg 





Soichi Sunami 


Miss DeMille, trained in the school of 
the classic ballet, brings to the dance 
a forceful pantomime, touched with 
delicate satire, as in this “Civil War” 
study, a new number on her program. 
Miss Graham, who held her first re- 
cital of the season this month, is essen- 
tially an experimenter in free forms, 
and each year shows her striking out 
along new ways. Some of her latest 
and most interesting dances are in the 
German mechanistic manner. 
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the main line of the action. The story is that of a poor copyist of 
holy scrolls, Hersh Dubrover, citizen of a ghetto in Eastern Russia, 
who sells himself to the devil, becomes rich, and oppresses his former 
comrades as their employer in the factory where he makes praying 
shawls. As far as I could make out, the play itself is not a great work 
of art, but the acting and the settings are immensely interesting. The 
acting is more florid, richer, more expressive than ours, but it always 
stays within the limits of its own style. The part of Hersh is played 
by Lazar Freed with an appealing simplicity and concentrated direct- 
ness. ‘There is an admirable character bit by Gershon Rubin as 
Hersh’s old father. And a magnificent piece of acting by Maurice 
Schwartz as the devil’s deputy on earth. More interesting even than 
the acting are the strange and imaginative settings by Mordecai 
Gorelik, drawings of two of which appeared in the February num- 
ber of THEATRE ARTS. 

Such of the New Year’s events as did not vanish almost as soon as 
they appeared, like the snow on New York’s pavements, include: 
Lady Dedlock (founded by Paul Kester upon Dickens’ Bleak 
House): a creepy antique, acted with many Shakespearean manner- 
isms, and indifferently by all hands except Margaret Anglin. Miss 
Anglin in the double role of Lady Dedlock and her French maid 
was very good, but the play seemed a waste of her talents. Pottphar’s 
Wife (by Edgar C. Middleton) : importation of a play which suc- 
ceeded in England, why heaven only knows. An indescribably 
clumsy story of a nobleman’s wife repulsed by her own chauffeur. 
The worst court-room scene on record . . . Poppa (by Bella and 
Samuel Spewack): East side Jewish comedy degenerating into 
feeble farce and absurd melodrama; very amusing in spots, kindly, 
shrewd, likable, but, as a whole, inept. Some very good acting by 
Anna Apple and Harold Waldridge. Compares unfavorably with 
the more robust humor and sentimentality of The War Song, by these 
two authors and George Jessel, which appeared earlier in the season. 
. . . House Unguarded (by Len D. Hollister and Lester Lonergan) : 
a “trick” melodrama: three acts and three versions of a murder and 
love triangle in the Canal Zone. Clumsy, mildly entertaining, re- 
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lieved by the excellent acting of Jerome Daley as a newspaperman. 
... Tomorrow (by Hall Gould and Saxon Kling) : a glimpse into 
the future, with radio television phones, tobacco bootleggers, and 
other mildly diverting gadgets of the year 1985, but no play. Com- 
plicated mechanical devices, trick scenery, prophetic trinkets—and 
that was all... . Skyrocket (by Mark Reed): a flat but amusing 
first act; family life in Brooklyn, then two acts showing the rise and 
fall of a get-rich-quick which are reminiscent and rubber-stamp. 
Some better acting than the play deserved, with good character 
sketches by J. C. Nugent, Clara Blandick, Mary Philips. A pleas- 
ant first act setting by Jo Mielziner. Mark Reed is a graduate of 
Professor Baker’s “47”? Workshop, but his play is evidence that even 
the famous course in dramatic construction cannot guarantee good 
carpentership. . . . Vermont (by A. E. Thomas) : moralistic attack 
on prohibition, illustrated by death and blindness on a farm near the 
Canadian border. The dullest and slowest collection of bootleggers 
and hi-jackers and revolver shots imaginable, directed and acted 
with the zest of a snail’s funeral... . Follow Thru: a musical 
comedy about golf, if you please, with De Sylva, Brown and Hender- 
son songs. One of the best, thanks to these three and to the inexhaus- 
tible pep of one of the liveliest of the musical comedy tomboys, 
Zelma O'Neal. Plenty of the spontaneous roughness that warms 
your heart... . Hello Daddy: largely the work of the Fields fam- 
ily, Lew, Dorothy and Herbert. Pretty ordinary and heavy, briefly 
illuminated by one burst of clever comedy contributed by Betty Star- 
buck and Billy Taylor, a young man new to Broadway, with a 
straight face and a gift for humorous under-emphasis. . . . Polly: 
a so-so musical farce, a star from England with a small bright light. 
Brief but highly original and authentic Spanish gypsy dance by Asya 
Kaz and Thalia Zanou... . 
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Jouvet, Baty, Pitoeff, Dullin 
By PHILIP CARR 


HEY are also known in the theatrical world of Paris as “le 

Cartel’, a name borrowed from the political world, where it 

stands for the electoral alliance between the Radicals and the 
Socialists. The politicians themselves borrowed it from the econo- 
mists, who had used it to mean a certain kind of trust. 

Yet there is nothing political, and, above all, nothing brutally 
and triumphantly commercial in the meaning given at the moment 
to the word in the Paris theatre. It stands for the association of 
four managers who run their theatres on artistic and intellectual lines, 
which means, as every playgoer knows, that they care nothing at all 
for money. 

Money, however, has a nasty way of forcing itself on the atten- 
tion of even the most artistically minded, and butchers who will sup- 
ply artists for nothing merely because they admire their work are 
rare. Consequently, although the working arrangement that has 
been made between Louis Jouvet, Gaston Baty, Georges Pitéeff and 
Charles Dullin is not a trust in the sense of being a pooling of power- 
ful financial interests, and although it does not attempt to monopo- 
lise anything, it is a business and not an artistic union. 

It is a very loose working arrangement, and is certainly nothing 
in the nature of a partnership. It consists, first of all, of an under- 
standing to consult and act together in the economical placing of ad- 
vertisements and in dealings with the press in general. This aspect 
of it was brought out last season, when Dullin had a row with the 
critics over his decision to close the doors on the rise of the curtain, 
and the four associated managers threatened to withdraw all their 
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newspaper advertisements if the critics carried out their threat to 
publish no notice of the play. The arrangement also provides for 
occasional exchanges, between one of the four theatres and another, 
of an actor who has been engaged by the year and may be particu- 
larly useful, in a particular part, to a manager to whom he is not at- 
tached. It has even been extended, as in one emergency, to tempo- 
rary financial help being given by the group as a whole to one of its 
members who had been, for the moment, unlucky. 

The understanding, however, involves no artistic accord, and 
not even an agreement on artistic principles. I heard something of 
its formation from the most humorous of the four managers. “I 
told the others”, he said, “that, much as we might despise one an- 
other artistically, there was some practical advantage to be gained 
from acting together in business matters.” 

So the Cartel is a business cooperation between four artistic man- 
agers. It does not even include all the artistic managers. Lugné-Poe, 
whose Théatre de l’Oeuvre is the oldest of the artistic managements 
at present in existence in Paris, is not in the Cartel. Nor are such 
younger enterprises as the Théatre de la Grimace. 

What is the definition of an artistic management, by the way? 
Pinero used to say that a comedy is a farce by a dead author; and it 
might perhaps be said that a thédtre d’art is just a theatre which does 
not pay. And yet that definition is ceasing to be sound, for the 
théatres d’art are beginning to make almost as much money as the 
commercial theatres, and a good deal more than some of them. 

That is to say, they do as well as a commercial theatre, when they 
get a success, but they cannot keep going nearly so well on a half suc- 
cess. It becomes at once a failure. We have seen examples of this 
during last season, and there are unfortunately already several in this 
one. Gaston Baty opened in September with a play called Terminus, 
by Pierre Soumagne. I[t was a failure. Dullin also struck a failure 
with his opening production, 4 quoi penses-tu?, though it was written 
by such a promising young author as Stéve Passeur. Pitdeff, who 
was not at all lucky last season, did no better at the beginning of this 
one, for he had no success with La Communion des Saints, a lugu- 
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brious story of crime and remorse among peasants, written by 
Madame Bérubet, who in happier moments is an excellent comic 
actress. Jouvet is the only one of /es quatre who began the season 
playing to good business, and that was with Jean Giraudoux’s Sieg- 
fried, whose triumphant career in the early summer was resumed 
after the holidays. 

As the season advanced, Baty, after a revival of the apparently 
inexhaustible Maya, produced Départs, a philosophical comedy by 
the same author, Simon Gantillon, on the theme that mankind is con- 
stantly beginning again with new dreams and new hopes. Pitédeff gave 
a French version of Bernard Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. Dullin 
also sought salvation in the British drama, but in that of three hundred 
years ago, with Jules Romains’ adaptation of Zweig’s adaptation of 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone. It is the most interesting thing that Dullin 
has yet done, as well as the best produced and best acted. As for 
Jouvet, he has continued the obstinate success of Siegfried, which has 
passed its 200th performance, and is on the way to break all records. 

All of /e Cartel have known success in their turn. Pitdeff had 
it with Mademotselle Bourrat, with Pirandello’s Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, and with Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. Dullin had 
it with La Comédie du Bonheur, of Evreinoff, and with the Birds of 
Aristophanes. Baty had it with Maya. Jouvet had it with Knock, 
with Outward Bound, with Léopold le bien aimé, by Jean Sarment, 
and Siegfried. 

It is not without interest that, of these ten successful productions, 
five have been translations of foreign plays. This fact illustrates a 
characteristic common to all the four managers, but rare in Paris un- 
til they began to set the theatrical fashion. They have taught Paris 
to take an interest in the dramatic movements of foreign countries, 
though Frenchmen long refused to admit that there could exist a 
theatre other than the French theatre; yet they have all continued to 
produce the most interesting work of the younger French play- 
wrights. 

Of course Lugné-Poe had done all this before any one of these 
four managements was ever heard of. So had Antoine and Jacques 
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Copeau and to some extent Gémier. But all that takes us back to 
pioneer days. 

Of the four managers, Baty is the only one who has not had a long 
and rough apprenticeship as an actor. He has never been and is 
not an actor. He approaches the theatre more definitely from the 
literary and decorative sides than the professionally theatrical. Yet 
he too has learnt his business by long practice of it. The little com- 
pany, which he got together under the title of La Chimére, began by 
playing five or six times a year in halls or small theatres which he 
could hire for the occasion. Then he gave a short, enthusiastic but 
financially disastrous season in an old army hut in the Boulevard 
St. Germain. After that he was able to take over the tiny Studio 
Theatre, at the top of the building which also houses the large 
Théatre and the little Comédie des Champs Elysées. Here he found 
unexpected success with Maya. I say “unexpected,” for the success 
only came suddenly, when the piece was revived as a stop gap. It 
had run for but ten nights on its original production. He has now 
moved to larger quarters on the Avenue. It should be added that 
in the intervals of his early struggles with the Chimére, he produced 
several plays for Gémier, when the latter was at the Comédie des 
Champs Elysées. 

Of all the four managers, Baty is most typically the producer, 
as the word would be understood in the English or American thea- 
tres, and consequently the most unfamiliar phenomenon of the four 
to Paris, where the activity of the producer is only beginning to 
be known and artistically to be tolerated. No doubt Antoine had 
very definite ideas as to the production of the plays which he directed, 
and every French author lets the actors have, in great detail, his 
ideas on the way his text should be interpreted. But all this was 
either inspiration and suggestion, on the one hand, or criticism, on 
the other. It was never complete control. It was never drilling. 
Hitherto the actor had been a collaborator. With Baty he became 
an instrument and merely one of a number of instruments, of which 
the scenery, the costumes, the lighting, the music, the crowds and, 
last but not entirely least, the author, were the others. With these 
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instruments Baty has been able to achieve results of a most satisfying 
artistic unity and a most fertile artistic invention; but his preoccupa- 
tion first of all with the effects which he means to create as producer 
limits him in his choice of plays—for not all plays lend themselves 
to such effects—and in his manner of interpretation, which almost be- 
comes sympathetic but independent creation. 

Dullin is very largely preoccupied with the problem of pro- 
duction, but in a different way. He has been an actor himself long 
enough and in sufficiently varied and often difficult circumstances 
to realize the value of giving actors a free hand. He is even in- 
clined to give them rather too free a hand, to encourage them to im- 
provise in gesture and movement and even in word. He is a little 
obsessed with the idea that the theatre should be a glorified sketch 
by circus clowns, with scenery in bright colours, music in bright tones 
and a good swing and movement to the whole. With Dullin, as with 
Baty, though in another way, the author must be content to be, if 
not an instrument, a collaborator. 

Pitéeff is of another kind. He has never had Dullin’s practical 
training and experience as an actor, and his means of expression, 
already thus limited, are further hampered by certain physical disa- 
bilities, a monotonous voice and a face which is not capable of much 
varied expression. And yet, he has, both as actor and producer, a 
certain quality which the others lack. He has the imagination and 
the emotional distinction of a poet. He does not always achieve what 
he means to do, but what he means to do is nearly always beautiful. 
The fact that he is a foreigner—by race an Armenian and by lan- 
guage a Russian—not only makes him speak French with an accent 
of which he has never been able to get rid, but gives a certain strange- 
ness to his whole personality. Both his producing and his acting are 
full of illuminating touches, and it is his great merit that they are 
always touches which faithfully interpret the author. He may be 
said to have come to the theatre from the amateur stage; for the little 
company with which he fought his way to recognition at Geneva were 
all amateurs until he brought them to Paris, and they were recog- 
nized as professionals. And yet his wife is an actress of a power in 
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a certain kind of childlike pathos which is unique on the French 
stage. 

Of the four managers Jouvet is personally the most modest, ar- 
tistically the most normal, theatrically and professionally the most 
efficient, materially the most successful. He was for long Jacques 
Copeau’s stage manager and principal comedian. Before that he and 
Dullin were touring actors together. He has no revolutionary artis- 
tic theories and no obtrusive artistic pretensions. His aim is to find 
good plays and to interpret them faithfully. He is an excellent actor, 
but he is often content to play a small part. He has a knack of getting 
excellent actors around him and of getting authors to give him their 
best work. He has inherited the plays of Jacques Copeau’s reper- 
toire and several of the best actors and actresses of Jacques Copeau’s 
company. 

This list of Jouvet’s artistic and practical qualities may sound, 
to the enthusiastically advanced, rather like artistic defects, and it 
may seem to lay him open to the horrible accusation of being merely 
a commercial manager. None of “les quatre’ have, however, pro- 
duced as many plays by young French playwrights, and if he has now 
found success, he has had to wait for it. Until his production of 
Outward Bound last year, he was only just managing to make both 
ends meet, by alternating his productions of interesting but unsuc- 
cessful new plays with revivals of Jules Romains’ Knock, his one real 
“winner”. 

The Cartel then is composed of four managers, each of whose artis- 
tic enthusiasms takes a separate and individual line. It is this indi- 
vidualism which is not the least interesting part of the association. 
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Design for a court theatre at Versailles 


SOME COURT THEATRES 


666 E must do something, it seems,’ cried the Duke on perceiving one afternoon 
his principal piazza crowded with all his retainers, his friends, his very 
family, and ‘nothing to sit down on’—and all watching five great actors on a bare 
platform. . . . ‘We must really do something’; and he supplied seats the next day. 
. . And up sprang the fourth scene on a handsome stage with a roof to it and all 
sorts of protection afforded to Donna Bianca della Bella. It cost the Duke all his 
spare time . and some millions of ducats . what of that: it must be well 
done, he said, or left alone. Very swagger!” 

And that, according to Gordon Craig’s tracing of the theatre’s history in Scene, 
was the first chapter and the first verse of the Court Theatre’s Book of Genesis. It is 
a hypothetical summary of what happened in Italy when a Duke strayed into a 
crowded piazza and, realizing for the first time the joys of that impromptu theatre 
known as the Commedia dell’ Arte in which his common subjects were revelling, 
decided to appropriate them for himself and for his family. Observe that phrase, 
“nothing to sit down on’, because it is the necessary cue to the feeling of incommoded 
and hence outraged aristocracy which dictated the architectural planning of court 
theatres everywhere. Notice, too, that “bare platform” of the theatre of the market 
places, and see how it changed into a “handsome stage with a roof to it” and a 
theatre that afforded “protection” (with the full implication of the word) for Donna 
Bianca. Reread the phrases Mr. Craig has tossed off so lightly because they are more 
significant than they seem. In the first verse of the first chapter, Mr. Craig has 
crammed psychology and architecture, sociology and logic, and done more than many 
dusty historians to explain and vivify the origins of the modern theatre building. 

Many more chapters were to come. For in every country of Europe, near to the mar- 
ble Apollos and Dianas and the Temples of Love that dot the parks of all the great pal- 
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The Neues Palais Theatre, Potsdam 


aces of the great monarchs, you will find “a handsome stage” reared in the image of Mr. 
Craig’s “fourth scene.” It may not have been put up to cage those talented players 
of the piazzas. It may have been built for that most natural and excellent of reasons 
—to interrupt the stiff dreariness of court functions with laughter, tears and forget- 
fulness. It may have been erected to satisfy the exhibitionism of a monarch who was 
not satisfied with all the public pageantry demanded by his position. It may have been 
paid for because of no better reason than that ““My Cousin France” has one. But it 
was built—plushed, gilded, silvered, laden with cupids, columned with theatrical mar- 
ble, hung with dazzling crystals, draped with fat rolls of red-painted plaster, em- 
blazoned with the royal insignia, mellowed to the soft intensity of candle light, jammed 
with the powdered people of the court, made gay by tinselled ballerinas and sad by 
feathered tragedians. Its backstage, with its side-wings, superb perspective painting, 
and its cloud and thunder devices, was the haven of the machinist. And haven it 
had to be, because these lords and ladies, who had attained the highest heights to which 
men and women could aspire on an all too solid earth, were snobs in their dramatic 
tastes and wanted to associate, for the most part, only with gods and goddesses, who 
were, as they had to admit, even higher than themselves. “They had an urchin’s 
curiosity in the pageantry of the immortals, but they were forced to gratify it on 
Olympus. As good aristocrats and patrons, however, they saved their dignity by 
borrowing wholesale the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, and admiring deities 
in whom they did not have to believe. From Versailles to Potsdam, from Schénbrunn 
to Copenhagen, and from Drottningholm to Tsarkoe Selo, they built this theatre of 
the fourth scene—a small, entrancing, regal plaything, the epitome of their rococo 




















The Theatre of Gustavus III at Gripsholm, Sweden 


selves, the theatre of the lucky ones, which glorified (even as moderns glorify) the spirit 
of those days of the seventeenth century when not the banker or the industrialist, the 
bourgeoisie or the proletariat, but their most gracious majesties, the King and Queen, 
the Duke and Duchess, the Tsar and Tsarina were the overlords of patronage. 

Many of these court theatres still stand. Some have not been used for more than 
a century. Some, such as the old Residenz Theater in Munich, are still gaily func- 
tioning as theatres, opened now to the general public. Some, such as the Chinese 
Theatre that Catherine built at Tsarkoe Selo, and Frederick the Great’s Theatre at 
Potsdam, continued to serve their royal masters until the storm clouds of the last war 
snufted out the lights in the nearby palaces. Some, such as the theatre in the palace 
at Copenhagen, have been somewhat spoiled as ‘‘period” exhibitions by being forced to 
house the assembled annals of the nation’s stage. And one, that particularly fine court 
theatre at Drottningholm, the Versailles of the Swedish court, stands as the most 
complete and imaginatively restored museum of the eighteenth century theatre to be 
found anywhere. ‘To these will soon be added Marie Antoinette’s private playhouse 
in the rustic village of the Trianon, now being carefully restored through the gener- 
osity of a modern patron, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. But all of them are now 
cold and damp, warmed only by the memories of a long past glory. 

The guide books do not double-star them. In fact, they are especially uncommuni- 
cative about these court theatres. The 1914 Baedeker to Russia, though describing 
Imperial Russia, dismisses the enchanting beauty of the Chinese theatre in the park 
between the Catherine and the Alexander palaces, near Leningrad, with “a little to the 
N. is a Theatre (Pl. C. 2).” The Guide Book for the Soviet Union (1928) does 
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not add much to this with its laconic, “Near by is the Chinese bridge, which leads 
from the palace in the English Park to the Chinese Theatre, built by Niloff, and where 
the court plays took place.” Of Frederick the Great’s playhouse in the Neues Palais 
even a special Guide Book to Potsdam says merely, “Up a side stair-case we reach the 
theatre.” ‘The Opera Hall (the Senate Chamber) at Versailles is all but undiscover- 
able in the long list of battle pictures that are given in the guide book to the scene 
of Louis XIV’s splendor, Pompadour’s acting, and Marie Antoinette’s excursions into 
theatricals. The very small semi-circular theatre of Gustavus II] is given more space but 
little more lustre in the Official Guide to the Castle of Gripsholm, near Stockholm. “In 
the upper stories of the great tower and the queen’s wing. A chapel was here ar- 
ranged by Charles IX, but removed already in 1738. The decoration of the present 
room (from 1781) is an elegant and typical example of the style of the time, after the 
drawings by Professor Palmstedt; in the background are the royal boxes and above 
the so-called lorgnettes, in the proscenium the statues in plaster of Thalia and Mel- 
pomene, by Sergel. The scenery is original.’ Dates, Uhalia and Professor Palmstedt! 

Surely there is more to say of these court theatres than that. Something of the 
style of acting, of the plays and ballets, the relations between the court and the per- 
formers, the great occasions on which the crystal chandeliers blazed with candles, the 
scenes in hell, the absurd attempts at recreating a pampered court’s idea of Arcady, 
the descending gods and goddesses, the historical pageants, the happiness and _heart- 
ache that are behind them all. If, however, the guide books do not say it, the 
theatres speak for themselves. Each of them in its own personal way reflects the 
tastes of the King or Duke or Tsar who gave his time and “ducats.’’ Each sings its 
saga of dancers and actors called before their monarch to give the best of themselves. 
And those elaborate “royal boxes’’ in the centre of the horseshoe, or those stiff thrones 
that face the stage, give the reason for the glory of all this paint and plaster. Here are 
no “Cathedrals of the Screen” where for fifty cents a nurse-maid can be queen among 
a mammoth democracy of other nurse-maid queens; no Chanin’s Chain of Theatres, 
where poor imitations of the gim-cracks of a dead period hang deadly on republican 
walls. ‘These are not theatres where a grumbling thousand can complain because 
only a score of seats command any just view of the stage. But here, nevertheless, 
are the forerunners of all these modern playhouses in which we sit each night—small, 
intimate theatres, properly elaborate, respectfully dressed up to set off a costumed king. 
And why not? They are their theatres, not ours. And for that reason all the more 
inviting for us to see. 

JouHn Mason Brown 
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JAVA 
The Home of Orchestral Drama 


By H. J. STOWITTS 


HOME in Java is not home unless it is also a theatre. 

There every important event in life is celebrated with a 

theatrical performance, for when a Javanese builds a house, 
he does not place primary importance on its being a comfortable 
home; he thinks of the many festivals that will take place there and 
of the guests he must entertain. Almost every Javanese house, there- 
fore, has a spacious, square front veranda, three steps higher than the 
courtyard, which serves as a stage during the performance, and in the 
homes of the wealthy and the aristocracy accommodates in addition 
hundreds or thousands of spectators. This veranda is open on three 
sides to a broad tree-shaded court where, often, many more thou- 
sands enjoy an excellent view of the stage. On the fourth side and 
usually a step higher, a long narrow room opens its full length to 
this veranda. This is called the paringgitan, which means “for the 
shadow theatre.” Here the screen is placed for the shadow plays in 
order that the ladies of the family with their guests may view the 
performance in privacy from the inner side. 

No family or public festival is complete without a wayang (the- 
atrical performance). This may be either the wayang wong (the 
theatre of the living actor) or the wayang golek (doll puppets) or 
the wayang kulit (shadow puppets) or the rare wayang beber (drama 
painted in pictures on a scroll which unrolls), or simply dance di- 
vertissements called wireng, taken from favorite dance dramas. 
Whatever form the Javanese drama may take, however, it is pre- 
sented as a ballet with incidental or continuous dialogue, accom- 
panied by an orchestra, and by singers and reciters who sit among the 
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instruments, with which their voices blend to form a whole. 

On the veranda side of the screen, his puppets to left and right, 
the orchestra behind him, the lamp that casts the shadow directly 
over his head, sits the dalang or puppeteer of the shadow plays. Of 
all those taking part in a Javanese drama, he is the most important. 
He must be highly cultured, and accurately versed in the inexhaus- 
tible tales of the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Arjuna-Sesra Cycle and 
the Javanese legendary and historical epics. He must know Java- 
nese literature, both poetry and prose, and all the classic and modern 
orchestral melodies. Since a king speaks to his son in one language, 
a brahman to his pupil, or a rakshesa devil to his servant in others, 
he must speak the dialects of several countries and classes, and in 
addition know the Kaw1, the older language of ancient Java, in which 
the mantras are pronounced, the charms and magic formulas often 
hidden in song or dialogue. He must have skillful voice control to 
differentiate the various characters, take care that neither dialogue 
nor action becomes tiresome, win the sympathies of the audience for 
his characters and at the same time delight it with pungent humor. 
As the Javanese all know these dramas better than we know our 
Shakespeare, they know how each character should act and what 
are its special peculiarities. To keep the puppets in character, espe- 
cially when they are fighting, and to manipulate them expertly are, 
in themselves, two important tasks. And finally, since the per- 
formance must last from eight o’clock in the evening till sunrise, not 
later and not earlier, the da/ang must neither leave his post nor speak 
to another person during that time. 

To the Javanese the whole theatre has an inner meaning which 
has its ancient roots in magic. Both Hindu and Moslem invaders, 
knowing how deeply it was embedded in the native life, the very 
essence of their cultural and religious activity, used the theatre to 
propagate their religions. The Hindus incorporated their Mahab- 
harata and Ramayana stories with the Javanese theatre so thoroughly 
that when the Moslems in turn tried to substitute their own dramas, 
they met with failure. Undaunted, the Moslems destroyed or dam- 
aged all Javanese paintings and wayang beber and all the beautiful 
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From a painting by H. J. Stowitts 


All the culture of Java and the versatility of the 
Javanese are in its theatre—the theatre of living 
actors, doll puppets, shadow puppets and scroll 
plays, each a ballet with incidental music and dia- 
logue by singers and reciters and each steeped in 
magic and legend. ... Here are three Javanese 
gods, “Petrook”’, ‘““Gareng” and “Semar’’, disguised 
as clowns while they guide the philosophy of the 
drama. An actors’ theatre performance. 

















From portraits by H. J. Stowitts 


Hindu and Javanese influences are combined in a 
drama based on the Mahabharata, whose hero, 
“Arjuna”, is also a shadow play character. 

“Srikandi’, played by a boy at the court at Solo. 
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temples where the stories of the dramas were carved in stone, but 
they failed again and resigned themselves to propagating Islamic 
precepts through the dialogues of the dalang. As the wayang is an 
educational medium reaching every man, woman and child in Java, 
they had some success with this, although to every drama of both 
Hindu and Moslem epics the Javanese added their own peculiar 
and humorous gods who, disguised as buffoons, advise and guide 
mankind according to their own philosophy. 

The large numbers of theatre-loving Chinese merchants and shop- 
keepers in Java, instead of trying to influence the Javanese drama, 
took it over as their own. An evening’s walk in any Chinese quar- 
ter today will reveal festivities celebrated with Javanese shadow or 
puppet plays. To see a shadow play being performed in the porch 
of a Chinese temple on a religious feast day is not unusual. Since 
the Javanese theatre, for all its humor, its tragic battles, its droll 
buffoons, and “‘serene” or “rough” heroes is essentially a religious in- 
stitution, this is not at all inconsistent with Chinese character and 
tolerant philosophy. 

The temples of Java are a source book of Javanese drama. On 
their walls were carved in stone the stories of all the native dramas. 
As the majority of the existing temples were either built by the 
Hindus during their empire or under their influence, most of the 
sculpture tells their stories and reflects their realistic method. But 
at Panataran, in East Java, the carvings are in the pure Javanese 
theatrical manner like those of the theatre of Bali, where the Java- 
nese fled to escape the destructive Moslem invasion and where the 
refugees preserved their theatre traditions. The temple of Soekoe, 
located in Mid-Java on the side of Lawoe, Java’s sacred mountain, 
is unique. Here the scenes include parts of all the great epics, both 
Javanese and Hindu, and all the bas-reliefs and statues wear exactly 
the costumes worn by the wayang wong actors of today. This tem- 
ple, perhaps the most purely Javanese of all, dating from about the 
eleventh century, furnishes evidence that the actors’ theatre was 
already flourishing at that time. 

Javanese drama, like the Greek, is unsentimental and symbolic, 
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representing the conflicts of great emotions. It is dramatized epics 
set to music, with the elemental quality which renders it universal. 
Its humor ranges from topical satire to broad comedy and is sup- 
plied by “Semar’”, “Gareng”’, and ‘“Petrook”, sympathetic native 
gods, fat, dwarfish, and lanky respectively. They are the oldest 
known institution in Java. Invariably the servants of the spiritual 
hero of the drama and infinitely wiser than he, they direct his whole 
existence, having materialized on earth for that purpose, and express 
for him all the things he is too well bred to say himself—both to 
his friends and his enemies. 

Music in Java, existing as an accompaniment to the drama and the 
dance, is the most perfect that any Oriental people have developed, 
absolutely without discord and more like the music of nature itself 
than like that of any other race. The orchestras are large and the in- 
struments varied. Although there are no wind instruments except a 
bamboo flute, the combined effect is like that of a fine pipe organ. 
The mellow bells, with hollow bamboo stems for sound reflectors, 
which are struck with felt mallets, give out a resonance that 
contributes to the beauty of this quality. 

Javanese drama is true orchestral drama, and it would be difficult 
to imagine a more melodious combination than the voice of the re- 
citer rising above and woven into the soft tones of the bell, the flute, 
the singers’ voices and the deep sound of the gongs. The harmony 
of the music and the movements of the actor-dancers is so perfect that 
it is impossible to conceive of one without the other. Every known 
means, dramatic, choreographic and musical, is used to accentuate 
this effect of unity. For example, when two warriors fight, each has 
not only his melodic theme but his own instrument. A hand drum 
follows every gesture of the one and a percussion box and mallet the 
other. Thus every sword thrust is oral as well as visual, and the 
dramatic effect is stupendous. 

Although there is a charter of the seventh century which speaks of 
the djuru barata (a word which means actor) in speaking of the pro- 
fession of a gentleman of the period, the Javanese say that the shadow 
play is older than the actors’ theatre and that the latter was modelled 
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upon it. There is nothing to prove this theory except a comparison 
of the two forms. The shadow figures are made of cut leather, each 
character so distinct from all others not only in costume but in size 
as to be readily recognizable the moment the shadow strikes the 
screen. As a result there are great contrasts in the stature of these 
shadow figures as well as in facial expression and the poise of the 
head and limbs. The serene heroes have small bodies with delicate 
arms, head bowed, small half-closed eyes and straight Aryan noses. 
The more warlike types, those with strong passions, have strongly 
built bodies, large eyes and an erect head with turned up nose. It is 
significant of the relation between the shadow theatre and the actors’ 
theatre that the characters not only wear the same costumes, as far 
as possible, but that the actors are chosen to play roles for which they 
are physically like the shadow puppets. Great epic heroes like 
Rama, Arjuna and Panji are played by frail actors who seem scarcely 
able to lift a weapon. Such selection is logical only if the actors’ 
theatre has aimed to be a counterpart of the shadow theatre, where 
the puppet is a spiritual and not a physical likeness of the character. 
The extreme to which this choice of actors to resemble puppets is 
carried becomes utterly illogical in the actors’ theatre, especially in 
dealing with those spiritual supermen who were also great athletes 
and skilled warriors. 

Europeans are always astonished to know that the best actor- 
dancers in Java are nobles. In Java a man is not considered cul- 
tured unless his education has embraced a complete and thorough 
training in the theatre arts. Six years is considered the shortest time 
in which the technique can be acquired, but a lifetime is not really 
enough to master this fine, highly stylized technique. Even among 
the royal families the training is in many cases handed down from 
father to son, and the best schools of the present day are in the homes 
of two of the king’s brothers, Princes Koesoemodiningrat and Cha- 
kraningrat. So in Java, where every home is a theatre, the theatre is 
in turn the basis of all culture. 





THE STROLLING PLAY-GOER 
IN ENGLAND 


By IVOR BROWN 


T must be confessed that the festival idea has never conquered 
[ eesens Surely, a stranger might well protest, so lovely a 

city as York, to see whose streets is to see the picturings of a 
mediaeval missal surge from their page, would be proud to set 
itself against Salzburg in a rivalry of the new arts as well as of 
old beauty. Surely Bath, which has kept its eighteenth century 
decorum, so little contaminated by the jostling and unmannerly 
architects of later years, would be happy to have a season of 
“period” plays and bring its stage into line with its finely classical 
facade; surely sweet Ludlow, in whose glorious keep Comus first 
led his rout, should offer a masque and have its Shropshire lads 
in summer motley. Chester, too, which gave us miracle-plays, why 
has its timbered ancientry no younger voice? A moneyed dictator 
with the theatre in his blood has countless English chances to make 
the legacy of history leap to life in scene and stage-craft. So many 
of our old cities are standing like stage designs and awaiting the 
unpunctual actor. He does not come. Not, [ think, for lack of 
will, but for lack of beckoning. Our city fathers are so much 
more concerned with their bowling greens. A good sight is a play 
of bowls with its spread of smooth-shaven lawns and its leisurely 
tread of aldermen engrossed. But it is not the only play. 

But, having grumbled over opportunity squandered, I must fairly 
consider what there is to exercise a mild magnetism on the traveller 
to whom new theatrical experience is the bloom on the fair face 
of holiday wayfaring. Naturally one thinks of Stratford first 
and Stratford is'a better place than most suppose. The plague of 
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“Ye Olde” has visited the town but not overwhelmed it. A cer- 
tain civic honesty has shattered some of the bogus “links with 
Shakespeare” which commerce once busily manufactured. And 
there is one authentic link, the garden where Shakespeare’s house 
stood, a poet’s acre, now planted with all the herbs and blooms 
which dance in the breeze of his plays. Here the mind’s eye can 
make infinite drama of its own; for here Malvolio walks in its 
spirit still and there is no deadening touch of the museum. The 
birthday festival in April is well-conducted. When I last saw the 
village band leading with its powerful brass the procession of 
Warwickshire folk to the church, Dogberry and Verges were there 
in the front row. C. E. Montague once put the scene in his own 
imperishable way. 
Each year on April 23, when Shakespeare died, and may have 

been born, there is a little rite in the church. A parson gives 

an address, and then anyone who chooses may bring flowers 

to Shakespeare’s grave in the chancel. One trembles at the 

thought of an unsymbolic race essaying this joint act of emotional 

symbolism, unhelped by the Gallic passion for such efforts. Yet 

all goes well and is simple and not hugger-mugger. The time I 

saw it a couple of thousand persons were there, mostly women; 

most of them carried little bunches of daffodils, wall flowers, 

primroses—anything. The divine who had to say a few words 

about Shakespeare extricated himself with credit, and then every 

one filed past the poet’s grave, all looking, in a surprising degree. 

as if it mattered to them that he had lived. 
His judgment holds. The rite is still well done. 

The new Memorial theatre, to whose building America has so 
lavishly contributed, is unlikely to be opened before 1930. The 
old one, built in the worst manner of the worst period—the 
eighteen seventies—is better gone and the Festival Company has 
really richer scope in the rebuilt cinema which it now inhabits 
than on the old too scanty stage. There are two Stratford sea- 
sons. The players are there for six weeks of spring beginning just 
before the birthday and for about ten weeks beginning in July. 
If it can be managed, the earlier season is the best to visit, be- 
cause then the traveller sees Stratford in the month when the 
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orchards are painting Warwickshire in gleaming white, when 
the tulips stand like painted grandees, and the “sweet o’ the year” 
is on bursting leaf and limpid stream. There may be an air 
too nipping and too eager for American taste, for in England 
we often experience for a few days what is called “Blackthorn 
Winter,” that is, a return of frost and north winds after the black- 
thorn has flowered in April. But personally I would sooner have 
a May-day by the Avon than a week’s dalliance in sultry August 
when the colour thas dulled and the scene is resting before its 
autumnal splendour of fiery tints. As for the Stratford company, 
it is difficult to speak since there is no permanence. “Star” players 
are rare because the rewards are necessarily small and the employ- 
ment only temporary. In England many of our best beginners 
graduate in Shakespearean teams but they do not like to stay long 
for fear they may be labelled “Shakespearean” and so not cast in 
modern plays where the prizes of the profession await them. Ac- 
cordingly at Stratford you may strike some youth of high promise 
along with others of a mature competence, but it would be inac- 
curate to say that you will certainly see English acting at its best. 
The producer for some years has been Mr. Bridges Adams, who is 
enthusiastic and orthodox. Unless he has altered his view in re- 
cent months, the traveller will not be startled by freakishness of 
invention or design; on the whole, Mr. Adams represents the 
spirit of the average Stratford company and is a sound practi- 
tioner of accepted principles. 

From Stratford to Oxford is only a short afternoon’s motor-run. 
At Oxford in the summer vacation there is always a festival of 
speech, of which Mr. John Masefield is the presiding genius. 
There is a tournament of poetical recitation and usually some 
interesting production of a play in the little theatre which he has 
built behind his house on Boar’s Hill, looking down over the city 
and its spires. In August there are also likely to be summer 
schools at work in the colleges which are emptied of young students 
and it will be no surprise to find some eurythmical young women 
dancing over the mellowed lawns or a conference of folk-lorists 
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haunting the grey quadrangles. Oxford is never completely deserted. 

At Cambridge, while the term is on, that is to say from April till 
the end of June, the Festival Theatre is open and this is certainly 
the most progressive playhouse in England in matters of produc- 
tion. It has, in Mr. Terence Gray, an enthusiast for experiment 
and in Mr. Harold Ridge, a master of the theory and practice 
of stage-lighting. The architecture of the stage permits far more 
freedom of manoeuvre than the usual proscenium allows and the 
electrical equipment is, I believe, the best in the country. Some 
players of high promise have emerged from the Festival company, 
in which the spirit of innovation is tempered by the necessity of 
hard routine labour, as there is a fresh production during every 
week of the academic term. 

A part of the country too rarely visited is East Anglia. A jour- 
ney up from London can take the traveller to Flatford Mill, 
where John Constable lived and saw the great Suffolk trees and 
spaciousness of sky and was stirred to the composition of his 
mightiest landscapes. The lovely Mill and Willy Lott’s cottage 
have just been preserved from any danger of vandalism or destruc- 
tion by a generous citizen of Ipswich who has handed them over 
to public use and enjoyment as a permanent Constable memorial 
and a residential school for young artists who apprentice them- 
selves to the craft of landscape-painting. The richly timbered 
levels and slow waterways of this sweetly slumbrous countryside 
are worth a tour and nearly all the towns are studded with old 
buildings in which the finest craftsmanship abounds. 

From Ipswich proceed to Norwich, once the prosperous capital 
of the mediaeval weaving-trade, refuge of the Flemish artisans, 
and still wearing history on its sleeve. Here is the Maddermarket 
Theatre to be found, with Mr. Nugent Monck untiringly at work 
with one of the best teams of amateur players in the land. He has 
converted a hall, itself a genuine antique, into a working model of 
the Elizabethan style and has uncaged Shakespeare from the fet- 
ters imposed by modern theatrical architecture. But he does not 
limit himself to Elizabethan work, and plays of all periods are 
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given. For those who wish to see the Maddermarket Players 
previous inquiry is important. Being amateurs they cannot be 
at their work all the time; usually they rehearse for three weeks 
in order to act for one and, of course, they take their summer holi- 
days, which, indeed, they have nobly earned in their double func- 
tion of wage-earners by day and players by night. 

Another attraction at Norwich next summer will be a festival 
of English folk dancing.* Such festivals are now commonly held. 
The revival of folk dancing has been genuinely popular; there 
is a great gathering always at Christmas. In the summer there 
are displays in the London parks and in many country places 
tournaments are held. Those who travel as far north as the 
Highlands of Scotland will find in August and September that 
“gatherings” for old Scottish games are common and these in- 
clude competitions in Highland dancing and in the playing of the 
bag-pipes. 

In the West Country is Glastonbury, with its noble views over 
the Vale of Avalon and close to little Wells, which is to my mind 
the sweetest of our Cathedral cities. I cannot say whether there 
will be a Glastonbury Festival* next summer, but this August occa- 
sion has in previous years shown beautiful work with the aid of 
Mr. Rutland Boughton, the composer of The Immortal Hour, and 
Mr. Laurence Housman, known not only for The Little Plays of St. 
Francis but for constant service to the theatre. A recent tour of 
Glastonbury Players in the St. Francis plays was, I believe, a great 
success in the industrial north. In any case, Glastonbury is a 
chronicle-play in itself. In August the Mid-Somerset Players, a 
semi-professional body, are sure to be doing a pastoral play and 
reports speak highly of their achievement. 

Play or no play, a trip to Somerset is always delightful, particu- 
larly if it is made with a slight deviation into the Cotswolds of 
Gloucestershire, where the loveliest and less spoilt of English coun- 





*The English Folk Dance Society, 107, Great Russell Street, W. C. 1, and the British 
Drama League, 6 Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 2, are available for information concerning dates 
and places of such festivals. 
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try towns abound. The Cotswolds were the prosperous seat of the 
wool-trade in the seventeenth century and there was money to 
spend on building exactly when English building was at its best. 
Then the trade moved north to the coal-fields and the towns 
were left like stone-islands in the gentle hills; prosperity never 
came back to smother them in villas and bungalows. Places like 
Burford and Bibury remain almost perfect; for the imagination 
they body forth a drama of their own, the important wool-men 
coming and going, and lying at last in the great graven sepulchres 
on which Paradise is sometimes deliciously pictured as a land 
full of sheep. 

Lastly, I must mention the annual musical festival of the Dol- 
metsch family on the healthy slopes of Haslemere in Surrey—only 
forty miles from London and an easy journey by car or train. 
This occurs at the end of August. The Dolmetsch family have 
for many years devoted themselves to the study and performance of 
seventeenth century English music. Far back in the nineties they 
delighted Bernard Shaw, who wrote of a Shakespearean produc- 
tion by Mr. William Poel for the Elizabethan Stage Society that 
“the evening wound up with a Dolmetsch concert of lute and viol, 
virginal and voice, a delectable entertainment which defies all 
description by the pen.” The family continues its recreation of 
old airs and also fashions the old instruments anew, being thus 
the craftsmen as well as the executors of music. It is all done 
very simply without fuss and flourish. I could not hope to better 
a paragraph for a notice by Mr. Eric Blom, the brilliant London 
musical critic of The Manchester Guardian. 


The glory of the Haslemere Festival is indeed that it can be 
held without the obtrusion of the professionalism which the Dol- 
metsch circle abhors. They simply go on holding their domestic 
rehearsals or sessions or whatever one likes to call it, and once 
a year they admit the public to participate. One may not get the 
music so beautifully phrased and purely intoned as to be always 
made fully aware of its quality, but only at the Haslemere Festi- 
val is it possible to imagine vividly what home music must have 
been like in Tudor or Stuart times, when a family would unlock 
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its chest of viols and perhaps call a servant in to take part, she 
being as likely as not rapped over the knuckles with the master’s 
bow for doing badly, even as one half-expects Mr. Dolmetsch 
to do to one of his children at any moment. 


That is eloquent invitation. Perhaps its allure will counter-balance 
the somewhat mournful note of my first sentences. 





THE ACROPOLIS: GOOD FRIDAY 


The clang of bronzen bells 

From puny towers, 

Strident, cacophonous, 

Encompasses a height 

And beats 

And beats | 
Against a rock of silence. | 


Unheard the serried choirs 
In darkened aisles, 

Unheard the chanting priests 
And murmuring acolytes, | 
The prayers 

And groans 

Of kneeling multitudes. 
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And Christ is crucified, 
Unseen, below, 

By flickering candle-light, 
While here the noonday sun 
Enfolds 

And crowns 

Triumphant stony brows. 


Before He was, they were. 
Therefore they smile 

And lend no listening ear 
To clanging bronzen bells, 
But stand 

And wait 

The summons of the years. 


By night, processional, 

Grave maidens go 

In white through radiant streets, 
And yet the stars are lit 

For joy 

To greet 

High temples on a hill. 


Before they were, the stone 
And earth and sky 

And changing changeless sea 
Were there; and now 

Their eyes 

Unveil 


The mist eternity. 
Ashley Dukes 
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THE FESTIVAL OF SPRING 
IN SEVILLE 


JOSE ANDRES VAZQUEZ* 


real to her inhabitants than are the actualities of daily living 

and of business among which they dwell but never really see. 
It is a beauty that culminates at the spring of each year in the vivid 
native festivals of Holy Week and the Fair, when a Seville of inti- 
mate hospitality awaits the world’s visit. A warm and glowing city 
of pageantry, faith and a joyous grace replete with a very ancient 
dramatic appeal. 

The Festivals and the drama belong to Seville as a whole. The re- 
ligious féte begins on the Sunday of Passion with a solemn ceremony 
in the Patio de los Naranjos—the Orange Courtyard—in the cathe- 
dral, where there is an historic pulpit whence the voices of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer and Saint Francis Borgia issued in remote days. 
There, with the blue sky overhead and the incense of orange blossoms 
filling the air, a priest preaches today to a reverent congregation, in- 
dicating that Seville’s first meaning is religious. But its environment 
suggests that it has another gospel, a voice of its own; for on the 
Sunday following the Sunday of the Passion is the parade of the 
Cofradias—the “Brotherhoods”—who typically blend religious faith 
and worldly art. 

These people of the South are naturally, and often fatally, in- 
dividualistic, but at least once a year they join to perpetuate a pre- 
cious tradition. The result is not only one of the Church’s most effec- 
tive spiritual means of recalling the Passion: it is also a street play 
set against the deep contrasting lights and shadows of southern Spain; 


Gas in the spring is a world of flowers, a world more 





*Note: Translated and adapted by Jorge V. Dominguez. 
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Courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America 


Once a year—when Spring comes to Seville—mem- 
bers of the ancient Brotherhood of Penitence march 
through the city streets, while onlookers sing heart- 
felt ‘“‘saetas”, and bells toll out a background for 
a great religious drama. It is the Holy Week 
Festival, touched everywhere by old traditions and 
the glowing pageantry suggested in this painting by 
Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida. 











Courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America 


The Spanish painter, Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, has 
caught the beauty of the famous Sevillian Fair, 
which follows Holy Week and is a gay seasonal 
event lasting four days. Once it was a time set 
apart for local marketing; now it is an interna- 
tionally appealing drama in which a foreign audi- 
ence mingles with the native players against a set- 
ting of mantillas, carnations, dances and festivals. 
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a drama enacted as a gleaming, fervent ritual that is always new but 
always touched by memories and influences centuries old. 

Originally the pageant consisted of a banner bearer surrounded 
by torches and followed by two parallel lines of worshippers. A 
crucifix carried by a priest or nobleman, and other Brothers bearing 
lighted candles, brought up the rear of the procession. ‘Today’s 
Festival has grown into magnificence from that, with an increas- 
ingly colorful change. Now, the ecclesiastical laws, the advance of 
artistic conception, the change in customs and modern good taste, 
have gradually modified the organization and dress of those partici- 
pating in the traditional pageant. The coarse material of their vest- 
ments, the ropes around their waists and the marching of bare feet 
over the city streets have yielded to a more aesthetic presenta- 
tion . . . more aesthetic and hence more comprehensible and ex- 
citing to the onlookers of the Sevillian spectacle. For one’s vision 
are the rich embroideries and designs, the statues and images carried 
in the procession, the candelabra and floats and their thousand acces- 
sories, the dashing color and brilliant costumes. For one’s hearing 
—and to complete its aspect of theatre—are the “saetas,’ the im- 
promptu popular couplets addressed to the images by those who 
stand beside the way and gaze upon the passing show. Stirred to 
compassion by the memory of its favorite martyrs, the populace sings 
those verses that reverberate down the long line of the procession, un- 
happy, heart-felt songs addressed, apparently, to eternity. 

Pious orders have flourished in Seville since a remote period of 
Christianity. But the Brotherhoods, with their character of a public 
cult reviving the faith, date from the Sixteenth Century. The orders 
devoted to the spring pageant service—all under the strictest disci- 
pline—were known as “Brothers of Penitence” (or “Brothers of 
Blood”) and as “Brothers of Light”. This commemoration of the 
Passion was called by Saint Austin “more meritorious than a visit to 
the Holy Lands,” and Saint Albert Magnus declared that a simple 
observance or meditation on the mysteries of the Passion was of 
greater worth than bread and water fasting for a year of Fridays, 
greater than the blood disciplines or a daily prayer of the One Hun- 
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dred and Fifty Psalms of the Book of David. So the Brotherhoods 
were founded because, as Bermejo y Caballo said, high devotion, 
“serving as a curb on human excesses, is a living voice of warning and 
the most effective means of reaching the path of righteousness”. Their 
founders knew very well that for social reform and spiritual advance- 
ment these associations would be useful, since their principal object 
was to remind Christians that the Redemption is the sacred mystery 
most worthy of their belief. Hence this has been the main purpose 
of the organizations: to make Christ vividly alive at that time of 
the year when the Church is particularly mindful. 

But when the commemoration of the Calvary passes, and the 
mystic days of the Holy Week, Seville’s bells sing out in a new glory. 
It is not alone the songs of Easter that they sing, but the opening of 
the Sevillian Fair. Religion does a double duty here! The Fair 
was opened for the first time in 1846 by the Cabildo—or municipal 
government—at the request of the farmers and cattlemen for a Sevil- 
lian market. The Fair has come a very long way since then, until 
it is now a world famous exhibition with gaiety and happiness am- 
bient in its atmosphere. Mantillas, carnations, dances, festivals in 
the pavilions, bull fights . . . they are another act in this romantic 
seasonal drama. Largely, of course, it is played at night when great 
crowds, speaking all languages, fill the Prado de San Sebastian. 
Pianos, guitars, castanets and songs punctuate the babble and mur- 
mur of the people. It is a festival that lasts four days and reaches 
out, through the people who attend it, to the ends of the earth. It is 
also the end of a play which might very well, in the critic’s vocabu- 
lary, be called “utterly moving” as well as “poignant”. It is, at any 
rate, strictly Andalusian, played by an international cast with all sin- 
cerity and out of the depth of its heart. 
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Puppets and their handlers in a Japanese doll-theatre 


THE PUPPET IN JAPAN 


MONG the curious anomalies of billboards and paper lanterns, fluttering pen- 
nants and electric lights which decorate the theatres on Dotombori, for three 
hundred years the Broadway of Osaka, Japan, one theatre remains faithful to tra- 
dition. ‘This is the Benten-za, where the ningyo, or puppets, are presented with ail 
the perfection of technique and custom accumulated in the course of a history dating 
back to the eighth century. In those early days the stories the puppets now dramatize 
were recited by blind musicians up and down the country, from street corners to the 
emperor’s court, to a rhythmic accompaniment secured by striking the ribs of their 
fans with their nails. The introduction of the samisen, a three-stringed instrument 
of complicated rhythms, gradually brought together doll-men, minstrels and musi- 
cians to present these stories more dramatically. Various methods of playing were 
developed, too, and three centuries ago puppetry matured as a permanent institution. 
Sleight of hand, machinery and strings all had their part in the development of 
the dolls and their theatres. Elaborate apparatus brought dragons out of the water, 
and made waterfalls and rivers a part of the settings. “The science of mechanics also 
helped to create the figures of gods, buddhas, ghosts and fabulous animals. Out of 
much experience and experiment came the doll, appearing above a curtain and ma- 
nipulated by unseen handlers. As the plays improved, the stage was widened, the 
auditorium enlarged. Naturally the size of the dolls had to be increased, too; so that 
they could be seen by an added number of spectators. Finally, the puppet developed 
into the large-sized marionette handled by the puppet players by means of strings and 
pulleys—the dramatic type that has become traditional. Marionettes moved by strings 
from above have also survived, but it was not for these that playwrights composed 
their stories and producers designed their costumes and settings. 
From 1717 to 1754+ was the heyday of the doll theatre in Japan. From that time 
its popularity declined until forty-four years ago when the establishment of the 
Bunraku-za, a little theatre in Osaka, halted the dissolution. The theatre’s small com- 





























A puppet pleasure craft setting at the Benten-za, in Osaka 


pany was just beginning to take heart and to enter on a new lease of life when a fire 
made them homeless once more. But the ningyo have always rallied, even when their 
collaborators fell out or their theatres went bankrupt. Undiscouraged, these players 
took over the Benten-za, where they will no doubt continue to present the time-tested 
plays in the time-tested tradition until once more they can have their own theatre. 

Here every evening during the season an announcer calls out in a long-drawn, minor 
key that the play is about to begin and requests the audience to pay attention. <A 
red and white horizontally-striped curtain falls and reveals the setting; for example, 
as in the scene on page 207, a blue mountain torrent with a house on each side. A 
colorful curtain of cherry blossoms hangs overhead, and in the background are more 
cherry trees, fainter pink clouds in the distance, through which the lights of lanterns 
are shining. Amid this beauty is told the old, old story of true love which never did 
run smooth. The lovers, separated by the cascade, speak to each other, but such is the 
stern fate that overtakes them that they are married only in death. 

On a cushion, his low, lacquered bookrest in front of him, kneels the minstrel or 
tayu. As he turns the pages of the text of the play, he recites the dialogue in a voice 
now young, now old, now high-born or lowly. ‘The lyric or descriptive passages he 
sings while the dolls move in pantomime. Beside him the samisen-hiki, or musician, 
retells the story in the complicated rhythms of his three strings. 

Each puppet plays its part with the assistance of its own corps of three or four 
handlers (ningyo-tsukai). The chief handler is responsible for the marionette’s most 
expressive gestures. Holding the doll on his left arm, no light burden, he manipulates 
its head and right arm with his right hand. ‘Through long association with his dolls 
he seems to have lost his own personality, to be interested only in the character he 
creates. Indeed, a good doll-handler causes his figures of wood and brocade to pulse 
with life. The first assistant manages the doll’s left arm, while the second attends to 
the feet and lower part of the costume. 

One of the most interesting features of the Japanese doll-show from the standpoint 
of the foreign spectator is the costuming of these handlers. The chief handlers of the 




















The Ningyo, or dolls, in their dressing room—A Chinese warrior doll 


puppets are theatrical figures in themselves with their uncovered heads, and kimonos 
of peacock blue, green or other bright colors and gay shoulder straps. ‘The assistants, 
clothed in black, are like shadows. Their heads are covered with black hoods, a wire 
frame over the face preventing the curtain from interfering with their performance. 

The larger and more heroic dolls, such as those on the pegs in the picture above, 
are sometimes stiff and jerky in movement, but the women characters are always grace- 
ful. Only the feet are awkward and uncertain at times as if no tradition for han- 
dling them had been handed down. When the dolls kneel in the Japanese fashion, the 
feet are tucked out of sight, but when they walk they display the limitations of 
creatures of joints and sockets. Even when the ningyo is passive, waiting its turn to 
act, it is made to appear thoroughly alert and taking an intelligent interest in the other 
characters. When in action every part of its body is under control. 

Quickness, change, contrast, characterize the pantomime of the marionettes as they 
move to a climax. They possess freedom of movement which at the height of a dra- 
matic action carries them beyond the attainment even of living actors. Part of their 
success in emotional scenes must be attributed to the rhythm of the entire production. 
The plays are rhythmic, though without rhyme. Each minstrel creates his own 
rhythm. By means of ever changing rhythms, the saisen player interprets the scenes 
and situations. And the puppet players move the dolls to strongly contrasted rhythms. 
Sometimes, too, the assistants beat a rhythmic measure with their feet. Thus 
continuously there is a rhythm seen and a rhythm heard. 

Nothing new in doll-plays or technique is being created or developed by the puppets 
in the Japanese theatre today. But perhaps in maintaining faithfully the traditions 
of that golden age when the collaboration of doll-men, minstrels and musicians 
was at its height, and in preserving a bit of ancient Japan amid the encroaching 
billboards and electric lights, it is doing enough. ZoE KINCAID 
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Where the Belgian theatre has wilted before economic and 
other crises, M. Albert Lepage’s puppet show in Brussels 
is a substitute drawn to a small but thoroughly theatrical 
scale. There the work of the young Belgian dramatists, who 
would otherwise have little opportunity for expression, may 
be tried out with unusual chances of success. Interpreta- 
tion, costumes, diction and scenery follow the plan of the 
regular theatre without losing dramatic sense and value, 
and at a minimum cost (there are no actors’ salaries and 
no stage unions to harrass the management). . . . M. Le- 
page, himself a dramatist and poet, issues red cards for 
“jovial shows” (adults only), green cards for “highly artis- 
tic shows” and white cards for children’s dramas. . . . This 
is a scene from Ernestine is a Camel, by Max Deauville, 
the novelist, with scenery and puppets designed by J. J. 
Gaillard. Admissions were by the red cards and the play 
had a long run. . . . Other plays presented have been M. 
Lepage’s Oberon, René Segher’s The Satyr and the Cuckold, 
The One Who Left and The Living Dead. 
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ONE MORE RIVER TO CROSS 
A Local Travel Note 


E stands under an ambrosian spotlight—his heart breaking, 
H as it were, upon his very sleeve—and sings “Take Back 

the Heart Thou Gavest Me,” while nickels flash out of 
the gallery and dance off startled trombones in the orchestra pit. 
Or perhaps the gentleman under the spotlight gracefully gives 
ground before an utterly wide-eyed heroine who is bent on declaim- 
ing, “I cannot love you, for another image is in my heart” and who 


is not to be restrained from melting visibly into tears shed on a large 
scale and a green chaise longue. 
It is no great matter. In either case, “Mr. C. Morley’s Old Rialto 


Theatre, Hoboken, N. J.” illustrates its point as with a blueprint 
whose little white arrows point pleasantly toward Broadway’s old 
line managers and advise them to go exploring into forgotten sources. 
For Hoboken’s native playgoers share surpassingly—as if it were 
written yesterday—in the spirit of the pristine drama. And the 
slumming parties—“those people from New York”—yell with un- 
mitigated delight at each new “Tonight we may be parted forever.” 

As everybody surely knows, when two distinct elements converge 
at one box-office, someone is busy with success; a villain, movingly 
hissed, is the hero of any management; and such is the compelling 
force, of the drama that Hoboken, once a sort of foreign place you 
could scarcely see across the river, however clear the day, has sud- 
denly flashed into its own curtain-at-8.30 glamor, tinged with long 
forgotten kerosene. Hoboken is now an adventure, and the vaude- 
ville standbys, the excruciating jests about passports to New Jersey, 
are Out in the air again. For genuine theatre, to see what hung out 
the S. R. O. signs in the last century, you simply take the tubes or 
the ferry westward from Manhattan—and, if you are wise, take them 
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in time for dinner in that quiet, somehow stately old neighborhood 
of gingerbread gables and German cooking. 

The Morley-Throckmorton-Gribble adventure started, of course, 
as a lark, as a flair for facetious experiment. Certainly it was a 
gay thing to acquire the Old Rialto, born in 1863 as the Germania 
Garden, and into its dusty, burlesque house shadows to project The 
Barker, The Spider, Broadway, and then, with a flash of something 
like genius and “by arrangement with William A. Brady,” After 
Dark, or Neither Maid, Wife nor Widow, the Strange Interlude 
of 1868. But the theatre is also a business, and hence it is gratify- 
ing that virtue’s triumph over vice (at box-office prices) is so reg- 
ular that an even older Hoboken theatre, the Lyric, will soon be 
invested with the same touching novelties. 

For all its amusing aspects (the studiously terrible curtain, the red 
plush chairs) the Hoboken adventure is an extraordinary intima- 
tion of—and a return to—some first purposes in the theatre, includ- 
ing a $1.50 top. It has succeeded apparently by reason of its sense 
of humor, quite aside from the fact that the mere mention of 
Hoboken will wring a laugh out of any variety house in the land. 
In it are an almost forgotten informality and lightheartedness, quali- 
ties of the theatre so healthy and infectious as to ring across the 
river and be heard even along the dark byways of the theatrical real 
estate district. Once more, for the moment, playgoing is the adven- 
ture it should be. } ie © 
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THE AUDIENCE ON THE ROAD 
A Calendar for the Summer’s Theatre Abroad 


INCE true playgoers are hardy folk, famously devoted and eager 
in their quest of the drama, THEATRE ARTs attempts for the second 
time—a month earlier than last year—to guide such readers as will 

be suddenly released abroad next summer to seek out an alluring but per- 
haps unfamiliar world of theatre. Here are many events in many lands 
—plays, festivals and music, all widely different but all alike in the sense 
that each has much to say that could be said nowhere else and in no other 
way. It is theatre, but not theatre as Broadway or even America’s experi- 
mental groups know it. Too much of it has been evolved slowly out of 
the centuries for that,—the folk dramas that started up from forms that 
elude research and anyhow were never meant for the proscenium and the 
formal audience. So the summer promises wide horizons, new vistas of 
deep sincerity in the old and new spectacles that are certain to endear the 
theatre even more to those who already cherish it. Our calendar is not 
yet, of course, as complete as we could wish it: there are no announce- 
ments yet of what is to be offered in Russia this summer, and the postpone- 
ment of the Delphic Festival until 1930 will also disappoint travellers in 
1929. The great foreign theatres listed last year are omitted this time, 
but may be found by referring to the April, 1928, issue of THEATRE ARTS. 
Established events such as religious festival days in Italy and other nations, 
and the summer theatre in the north countries which moves indoors and 
out according to the weather, must also be remembered. Not all of them 
could be mentioned here.—Editor’s Note. 





Monumenta Scenica have come. Outside 


AUSTRIA 


General. Vienna from June 2 to June 
16, with special programs of opera, con- 
certs, theatre and the dance taking place 
within those dates, is as usual the brightest 
single light of the Austrian summer 
season. Visitors there should also see the 
National Bibliothek and its splendid col- 
lection of theatre prints from whose 
wealth of pictures the reproductions in 


Vienna, however, are other attractive 
spectacles. They include the Corpus 
Christi pageant at Hallstaetter Lake on 
May 30, the Haydn celebration at Eisen- 
stadt in June (date not available), and 
the passion plays in the countryside which, 
if they do not cope with the infrequent 
event at Oberammergau, are interesting 
in their own right. The Salzburg festi- 
val—from July 27 to August 30—prom- 
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ises again to be the center of Europe’s fes- 
tival life, especially since Reinhardt’s 
return and participation are announced. 


BELGIUM 


General. While numerous summer 
events in Belgium are definitely scheduled, 
one leading feature is not and can not be: 
the Flemish Folk Theatre (Vlaamsche 
V olkstooneel), whose home is in Brussels 
but whose very worthwhile programs take 
it trouping over the land from Antwerp 
to Bruges, from theatres to country fairs 
and pilgrimages. ‘The summer theatre- 
goer in Belgium must seek out the Flem- 
ish Players’ schedule in the foreign papers. 

May 6 (Bruges). Famous Procession 
of the Precious Blood. 

June 3 to September 30 (Malines). 
Every Sunday, from 9 to 10 a. m., chimes 
concerts. 

June 3 (Mons). Fair opens with an- 
cient procession of the “car d’or”’. 

June—no date given—(Blanken- 
burghe). Benediction of the Sea Festival. 

July 7 (Ostend). Blessing of the Sea 
ceremony, with parade of fishing boats. 

August 4 (Ypres). Festival and his- 
torical procession. 

September 1 (Louvain). Community 
festival and opening of fair. 

September 23 to 26 (Brussels). Fétes 
de Septembre. 


DENMARK 


General. In Denmark, as in all the 
north countries, the festivals of the sea- 
sons are still largely and colorfully cele- 
brated. Moreover, the life of the thea- 
tre itself goes out or in somewhat at the 
command of the weather, though with a 
shorter summer closing than is usual 
farther south. So that travellers who 
start their vacations early may still see 
something of the productions in the reg- 
ular theatres, including the season at the 
famous Royal Theatre at Copenhagen or 
at one of the two smaller theatres, the 
Dagmar or the New. It is also worth 


a note that Copenhagen is the home of the 
Betty Nansen Theatre, named after its 
famous actress-manager, most famous per- 
haps as Fru Alving in Ibsen’s Ghosts. 
Among her announcements for 1929 is 
Desire Under the Elms. At the other 
end of the season is the Royal Opera at 
the National Theatre of Copenhagen, be- 
ginning as early as the first week in 
September. But the summer amusement 
parks are well worth seeing on their own 
account and Tivoli (at Copenhagen), 
with its combination of gardens and fair, 
concert hall, theatres, ballet and panto- 
mime “in the old Italian style,” is re- 
ported by travellers to be a sight not to 
be missed. 

May 1 (Marienlyst, Elsinore, Tis- 
vilde). Spring festivals. 

May 1 (Copenhagen). Opening of 
Tivoli Gardens. 

June-September (Dyrehaven outside 
Copenhagen). Mysteries, as Everyman, 
poetical drama like 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and the tragedies of Ochlen- 
schlaeger, performed as weather permits. 

June 5 (throughout Denmark). Inde- 
pendence Day Festivals. 

June 15 (Copenhagen). Flag Day Pro- 
cessions with Mediaeval Cavalcade. 

September 5 (Copenhagen). Opening 
of National Theatre for Grand Opera. 


ENGLAND 


April 15 to May 8 (Stratford-on- 
Avon). Shakespeare Birthday Festival. 

April-June (Cambridge). Festival 
Theatre Season. 

May 1 (Knutsford and elsewhere). 
Maypole dances. 

May 13 (Abbottsbury, Dorset). Gar- 
land Day of Neptune. 

May 29 (Wishford). Oak-Apple Day 
and Old English Revel. 

June 3. King’s birthday celebrations. 

July 1 to September 7 (Stratford-on- 
Avon). Shakespeare Summer Festival. 

July—no date given—(Norwich). Pa- 
geant of King Henry VIII. 
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August-September (Scotch Highlands). 
Old Scottish games, Highland dancing 
and bagpipe contests. 

August—no date given—(Glaston- 
bury). Pastoral plays presented by Mid- 
Somerset Players. 

August—no date given—( Haslemere). 
Musical festival of Dolmetsch family. 

August 2 (Coventry). Lady Godiva's 
Procession. 

August 3 (Norwich). Summer vaca- 
tion school of the English Folk Dance So- 
ciety opens. 


FRANCE 


General. The 500th Anniversary of 
the liberation of Orleans by Joan of Arc 
this summer will probably inspire celebra- 
tions in France more dramatic and more 





Paris in Summer, by Eugene Fitsch 


typically French than anything that can be 
found along the summer boulevards of 
Paris. It will be well for a traveller to 
watch for them and as he goes through 
the country, to follow, too, the ceremonies, 
elaborate or simple, connected with the 
Saints’ days. And always and everywhere 
in Brittany are the Pardons, ‘‘the last ves- 
tiges,” as Le Goffic calls them, “of the 
ancient Feasts of the Dead.” One cannot 
travel for a week in Brittany during the 
summer without coming upon one or more 
of these local festivals. As a special fea- 


ture this year we are including a list of 
them with their dates, because, remaining 
as they have unchanged for over two hun- 
dred years, a traveller can find nothing 
anywhere else, as Le Goffic says, “so deli- 
ciously obsolete.” Aristole le Brag in his 
book, Land of Pardons, gives an engaging 
picture of a typical ceremony, “usually 
held near some old chapel, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the cottages around 
save for its small bell tower. . . . The 
greater part of the day is given over to 
devotional exercises. Long, long hours are 
passed before the homely image of the 
saint; on their knees the worshippers make 
the tour of the granite trough that was his 
bed, his boat, his tomb; they go to drink 
of his fountain, over which always rises 
a little building the same age as the chapel. 
The water of these fountains is in great 
request and is supposed to have certain 
health-giving properties.”” These vespers 
are followed by athletic contests among 
the young men, the day ending in a dance 
which “unfolds its mystic circles, serious 
yet lively, with an indescribable harmony 
and simplicity in its rhythm that reminds 
one of its sacred origin. Then home going 
in the dusk . . . the crowd separates into 
groups . . . as they near a farm, all break 
into song, . . . other groups answer from 
afar, and soon from all quarters an alter- 
nating chant arises that little by little dies 
away into the great silence of the drowsy 
plains and ceases with the last tolling of 
the Angelus.” 


Pardons 


May. Whit Monday—(Plouescat and 
Quimperlé, Finistere). Also at Quim- 
perlé last Sunday in July, third Sunday in 
September. ‘Thursday after Whit Sun- 
day—(St. Eloi, Finistere near Huelgoat). 

June. Third Sunday—(Camaret, Fini- 
stere). Blessing of the Sea. Also sev- 
eral times between July and September, no 
dates given. 23-24 (Saint Jean-du-Doigt, 
Finistere). Continuation of the tradition 
of Sun Worship on midsummer’s day. 
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24 (lle de Groix, Morbihan). Benedic- 
tion of the Sea. (Plougastel-Daoulas, 
Finistere) Fire Pardon. Also, June 29, 
July 4, September 5, October 3. June 
24 (St. Eloi, Finistere). Pardon of 
Horses. 24 (Treboul, Finistere). St. 
John’s Pardon. 27—Sunday nearest to— 
(Locmine, Morbihan). Last Sunday— 
(Le Faoust, Morbihan). Also fourth 
Sunday in July. June—end—(Crozon, 
Finistere). Also last Sunday in July. 
July. First Sunday — (Penmarch, 
Ploujean, and Spezet, Finistere). Second 
Sunday—(Brasparts, Finistere). Also 
August 15. Second Sunday—(Brest, 
Finistere). Also first Sunday after 
August 15. Second Sunday—(Chateau- 
lin, Finistere). Also first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. Second Sunday—(Combrit, and 
La Martyre, Finistere). Second and 
third Sundays—(Landerneau, Finistere). 
Second Sunday—(Locronan, Finistere). 





Third Sunday—(Pont L’Abbe, Fini- 
stere). Pardon for Children. Third 
Monday—(Roscoff, Finistere). Pardon 


of Sainte Barbe. Also on August 15. 
25-26—(Sainte Anne d’Auray, Morhi- 
ban). One of the finest Pardons in Brit- 
tany. Pilgrims bathe and wash their eyes 
in a basin of water supplied by the Fon- 
taine de Sainte Anne to cure weak eye- 
sight, and then walk up the steps of an 
imitation Sancta Scala. 26th to follow- 
ing Sunday—(Fouesnant, Finistere). A 
pretty pardon to which the communicants 
come in boats. Saturday before last Sun- 
day in July—(Guingamp, Cotes-du- 
Nord). Pardon of Notre Dame de Bon- 
Secours, a night féte. 26—Sunday fol- 
lowing—(Landivisiau, Finistere). Last 
Sunday—(Plouguerneau, Finistere). Also 
first Sunday after August 10. 

August. No dates given—(Pont-Aven, 
Finistere). Pardon of the Golden Corse. 
Also another Pardon, last Sunday in Sep- 


(Huelgoat, Finistere). First Sunday, 
August 15, September 7 and 8—(Le Fol- 
goet, Finistere). A particularly interest- 
ing Pardon. The peasants are the wealth- 
iest in Brittany and have the richest cos- 
tumes, headdresses of priceless old Breton 


lace. Older women wear magnificently 
embroidered aprons and _ multi-colored 


shawls. The principal rite is the Kissing 
of the Banner. First Sunday—(Pleyben, 
Finistere). Races on following Monday 
and Tuesday. Second Sunday—(Beno- 
det, Finistere). Also first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. Second Sunday—(Loc Tudy, 
Finistere). Also first Sunday after Aug- 
ust 15. Second Sunday—(St. Laurent- 
du-Pouldour). 15—(Cleden-Pober and 
Ploaret, Finistere, and Perros-Guirec, 
Cote-du-Nord. 15-16-17 — (Quimper, 
Finistere). 15-22 — (Querrien, Fini- 
stere). 15—Sunday after—(Caranlec 
and Crenenan, Finistere). 25—(Ploumo- 
diern, Finistere). Also last Sunday in 
September. Last Sunday—(Audierne, 
Chateauneuf, Scaer, Tregune, Finistere). 
Last Saturday and Sunday—(Ste. Anne 
de la Palue, Finistere). A magnificent 
pageant, one of the finest in Brittany. 

September. Sunday after September 8 
—(Pontivy, Morbihan). Second Sunday 
—(St. Pol de Leon and St. Thegonnec, 
Finistere). Sunday after September 14— 
(Concarneau, Finistere). 


General Events 

May 7 (throughout France). ‘The 
500th Anniversary of the deliverance of 
Orleans by Joan of Arc. 

May 7 and 8 (Orleans). An espe- 
cially interesting celebration of the 500th 
Anniversary of the deliverance of the city 
by Joan of Arc; historical pageants, re- 
productions of tournaments, etc. 


May 15 (Rouen). Féte of Joan of 


tember. First Saturday and Sunday— Arc. : 
(St. Nicodeme, Morhiban). First and May 24-25. Feast of the Holy Maries 
third Sundays—(Bannalec, Finistere). at Ile de la Carmagne, with Benediction 
First Sunday and three days following— of the Sea. Famous gypsy féte. 
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May 30 Féte Dieu: Religious Fétes 
and Processions. 

May 31 Torchlight procession at St. 
Brieuc. 

May-September—almost every Sunday 
—(Nancy). The Mysteries of the Pas- 
sion, similar to the Oberammergau. 

June 11 (Marsat). St. Amable’s Day. 

July 14 Bastile Day. National Fete, 
popular dances in the streets. 

July 14 (Carcassonne). Féte and il- 
luminations de la Cite. 

August 10 (Paris). St. 
celebration. 

August 15 (Marseilles). 
Notre Dame de la Gard. 

August 15 Féte of the Assumption: 
Grand Pilgrimage to Lourdes. 


GERMANY 


General. The German theatre from 
every point of view is always alive and 
interesting to travellers. Not only 
the productions but the buildings them- 
selves deserve study, since German theatre 
architects remain the most progressive in 
the world. Theatrical festivals and festi- 
vals combining theatre and music are part 
of every summer’s pleasure. The Wag- 
ner and Mozart festivals at Munich are 
a particular feature. Of special interest in 
1929 will be the first summer “season” 
in Berlin, for although the capital has 
been noted for its music and drama it has 
never before offered and organized a sea- 
son such as will take place this year from 
May to the end of June. Opera is sched- 
uled by five distinguished companies. The 
Viennese Opera Company, playing Strauss’ 
Rosenkavalier, and an Italian company 
with Toscanini as conductor are an- 
nounced to supplement the three opera 
companies of Berlin (no other capital in 
the world possesses so many) which will 
present a repertoire of thirty operas, in- 
cluding five by Mozart, nine by Wagner, 
six by Strauss. There will be two first 
performances of works not yet announced 


Philomena 


Festival ot 


by modern composers. ‘The Berlin and 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestras, both of 
which will give a series of summer con- 
certs, will close the special musical festi- 
val week beginning June 20 with a joint 
symphonic concert. The announcements 
for the theatre are quite as varied as those 
for music. Negotiations are being carried 
on to bring over the Moscow Art Theatre 
with Stanislavsky. The State Dramatic 
Theatres will present Schiller’s Fiesco and 





Model for Manfred, by Edward Sturm 
Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Max Reinhardt, returning from his 
American tour, will produce for the first 
time a new drama by Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann. The Volksbiihne will offer a wide 
range of plays—from an old Berlin Posse 
mit Gesang, (something approaching our 
musical comedy), to Biichner’s Danton’s 
Death. Several of the royal palaces will 
be used for concerts during the entire 
summer and one of the opera houses as 
well as many of the theatres will remain 
open throughout the season. 

April and May (Braunschweig). Ex- 
hibit: “Faust on the Stage.” 

April 23 (Weimar). Shakespeare day 
of the German National Theatre: Julius 
Caesar. 

May 1-8 (Baden-Baden). Concerts of 
the Symphoniehaus Society, with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by 
Dr. W. Furtwaengler. 

May to October (Witten). Patriotic 
Festival Plays of Westphalia. 

May to September (Wiesbaden). Vin- 
tagers’ festival. Rhine excursions. Inter- 
national dance tournaments. 
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May, Whitsuntide to the end of July 
(Marburg). Open air festival: Deme- 
trius, William Tell. 

May (Eisenbach). Wartburg festivals. 

May—no dates given—(Mayence). 
Festival Play Week. 

May—no dates given—(Wiesbaden). 
Festival week in the State Theatre and 
the Kurhaus. Spring festival. 

May—about the 15th—( Baden-Baden). 
Mozart festival. 

May 2 to September 15 (Bad Nau- 
heim). Operatic and choral productions 
as follows: May 5, Tiefland; May 16, 
Cavalleria and Bajazzo; May 30-June 6, 
German Master Festivals (Figaro’s 
Hochzeit, Die Schopfung, Fidelio) ; June 
20, Der Vogelhandler; June 30, Konig 
David, by Honegger; July 4, Tote 
Augen; July 18, Tannhauser; August 15, 
Lohengrin; August 29, Tosca; Septem- 
ber 12, Bettelstudent; September 15, 
Rosenkavalier. 

May 17-19 (Rothenburg-on-the-T au- 
ber). Repeated thereafter. Festival 
week. Festival play, Der Meistertrunk 
and Shepherd’s dance. 

May 21-23 (Heidelberg). Fourth 














Mediaeval School Play 


Heidelberg music festival, under the di- 
rection of Dr. W. Furtwaengler. 

May 24 (Weimar). Goethe Day. 
Goethe and the Grand Koptha. 

June—no date given — (Mayence). 
Rose Festival. 


June to August (Wernigerode). Every 
Saturday, festival plays on the market 
square. 

June—no date given—(Mannheim), 
150th anniversary of the National The- 
atres and Musical Academies. 

June 23-25 (Marienburg, East Prus- 
sia). Open air plays by the ‘“Marien- 
burg.” 

June 11 to July 5 (Weimar). Festival 
plays of the German Schiller association: 
Gotz von Berlichingen, Kabale und Liebe; 
Minna von Barnhelm. 

June 30-September 2 (Wunsiedel), 
Open air plays of Bavarian State Theatre 
at Luisenburg castle. 

June—last week—(W iirzburg). Mo- 
zart festival. 

July and August (Augsburg). Every 
Saturday night, mystery plays in front of 
Ulrich cathedral. 

July and August (Heidelberg). Festi- 
val plays at Heidelberg castle, under the 
direction of Gustav Hartung: ds You 
Like It; Florian Geyer, by Hauptmann. 

July and August (Eisenbach). Mystery 
plays in the courtyard of the Dominican 
monastery. 

July and August (Koblenz). Rhenish 
Vintagers’ Festival. 

July and August (Salzburg). Mozart 
and dramatic festivals. 

July to September (Diez). Celebration 
of the city’s 600th anniversary. 

July 6, 10, 14 (Landshut). Land- 
shuter Hochzeit 1475, mediaeval folk play. 

July 15 and 16 and repeated thereafter 
(Dinkelsbiihl). Die Kinderzeche, his- 
toric festival play. 

July 22, 25 and 29 (Freiburg in 
Baden). Freiburg Minster plays. 

July 23-29 (Schreiberhan). St. John’s 
Week. Festival and costume carnival. 

July 23-August 31 (Munich). Wag- 
ner festival. Prinz Regenten Theatre: 
July 23, August 4, 21, 31, Die Meis- 
tersinger; July 26; August 17, Lohen- 
grin; July 28, August 18, 25, Parsifal; 
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Giulio Cesare, by Enrico Corradini, a play 
in the repertory of |’Instituto Nazionale del 
Dramma Antico, which is devoted to present- 
ing the classics and a few modern plays in the 
old theatres of Italy and Sicily. Duilio Cam- 
bellotti’s designs for this outdoor production, 
seen last year at the famous Graeco-Roman 
theatres at Tacrmina and Ostia, enhance the 
mass movement that characterized it under the 
direction of Ettore Romagnoli. 




















Caesar’s legions on the march in Giulio Cesare, by 
Enrico Corradini, from a design by Duilio Cam- 
bellotti for the production last year at the old 
Roman theatres of Taormina and Ostia. 
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August 1, 23, Tristan und Isolde; Aug- 
ust 6, 28, Der Fliegende Hollander; 
August 8, Das Rheingold; August 10, 
Die Walkiire; August 12, Siegfried; Aug- 
ust 14, Gotterdammerung. 

July 24-August 30 (Munich). Mozart 
Festival, Residenz Theatre; July 24; 
August 9, 22, 30, Figaro’s Hochzeit; July 
30, August 11, 26, Die Zauberflote; Aug- 
ust 2, 19, Cosi fan tutte; August 7, Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail; August 15, 
24, Don Giovanni. 

July 27-29 (Tiibingen). Festival con- 
certs in connection with Tubingen Days. 

August—no date given — (Zoppot). 
Sylvan Opera. 

August to September (Brandenburg). 
Millennial celebration. 

August 4, 11, 18, 25, September 1 
(Nérdlinger). A. D. 1623, open-air play. 

August 23-September 1 (Baden-Baden). 


Opera, festival concerts, etc. 


ITALY 


March-May (Rome). Teatro degli In- 
dipendenti (Bragaglia, director). 

April 1-June 2 (Rome). Dario Nicco- 
demi’s Company at the Teatro Falle. 

April 21 (Rome). Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony at the Augusteo. 

April 25 (Venice). St. Mark’s festival. 

May 1 (Naples). Miracle festival of 
St. Januarius. 

May 3 (Milan). Discovery of the 
Holy Cross. Relics carried in procession 
through the streets. 

May 8 (Tivoli). 
Michele. 

May 15 (Gubbio). Candle Feast. In- 
stituted in the twelfth century. 

May 23 (Orvieto). Feast of the Wood 
Pigeons. 

May 30 (Orvieto). Corpus Domini 
Procession of the Holy Cloth. 

June 3 (Messina). Festival of the Ma- 
donna della Lettera. 

June 7 (Perugia). Corpus Christi Car- 
nival. 


June 24 (Florence). St. John Baptist. 


Festival of San 


Chariot races. High Mass in the Ca- 
thedral. Illuminations. 

July-August (Verona). Open air opera 
in the arena. 

July 2 (Siena). First Palio races in 
Piazza del Campo. 

July 11 to 15 (Palermo). Festival of 
St. Rosalia. Illumination of the Ca- 
thedral on the 15th. 

July 16 (In Southern Italy). Festival 
of Madonna del Carmine. 

August 1 (Rome). St. Peter’s Chains. 
Festival at San Pietro in Vincoli. 





Bragaglia’s Theatre, Rome 


"een 1 and 2 (Assisi). Great Festi- 
val. 

August 4 (Rome). St. Dominic féte at 
the Minerva. 

August 10 (Florence, Naples, Venice). 
Celebration of St. Philomela. 

August 11 (Venice). Night féte on the 
Grand Canal. 

August 15 (Naples, Messina, Spezia). 
Festivals in connection with the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin. 

August 16 (Siena). Second Palio races. 

September 8 (Turin). Festival on the 
Superga in connection with Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin. (Florence) Festival. 
(Naples) Festival of the Vergine di Piedi- 


grotta. Music, songs and the Tarantella 
dance. 

October 4 (Assisi). Festival of St. 
Francis. 


October 6 (Rome). Rosary Sunday. 
Great procession from the Minerva. 
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JAPAN 


General. In a country where a gorge- 
ous and impressive ceremony such as the 
coronation of an emperor, lasting for days, 
had but recently occurred, one might ex- 
pect that the usual holidays of the year 
would go into at least partial eclipse. But 
in Japan, where the festival days have 
come down through the centuries, there 
is no such attitude. Although the Kabuki- 
za (popular theatre) and the Doll 
Theatre will probably be closed as usual 
during the hot months, the traditional 
annual holidays will be observed. ‘Those 
of us who are not fortunate enough to 
see the native festivals may be compen- 
sated, however, as there is some talk of 
bringing Japan’s leading actor-dancer and 
the Doll Theatre to America during the 
summer. 

April 1-30. Cherry Blossom Festival 
celebrated throughout Japan. At Tokyo, 
Kyoto, and Osaka, Cherry Blossoms 
Dance by Geisha Girls. 

April 15 (Kyoto). Aoi Festival. 

April 29. The Emperor’s Birthday. 

June 1-2 (Nikko). The great annual 
festival of the Nikko Shrine. 

July 7. Tanabata Matsuri, or Festival 
of Stars. 

July 17 (Kyoto). Gion Matsuri. 

August 28 (Kamakura). The festival 
of Kamakura Shrine. 

September 23. Autumn Festival of the 
Imperial Ancestor. 

October 1. Chrysanthemum displays be- 
gin about this time at Tokyo, Nagoya, 
and elsewhere. 

October 22 (Kyoto). Jidai-Matsuri, 


or Feudal Courtiers’ Procession. 


SPAIN 


General. “The picturesque demonstra- 
tions of Spain,” says Ruth Kedzie Wood 
in her book on The Tourists’ Spain and 
Portugal, “are usually concerned with the 
Church. The Corpus Christi processions 


of Toledo, Cadiz, Granada, etc., are sec- 
ond only to the observance of Holy Week 
in Madrid and Seville. Avila celebrates 
Santa Theresa; Zaragoza, the appearance 
of the Virgin to St. James. From San- 
tander to Almeria every town has its titu- 
lar saints’ day festivities.” This summer, 
with the special exhibitions in Barcelona 
and Seville, it is probable that an extra 
emphasis will be given to these féte days, 
heightening their color and interest. 

April, about the 15th (Seville). Feria, 
three days of dancing, music, and games. 

May 15 (Barcelona). Inauguration of 
International Exposition, the first of its 
kind to be held since the World War. 

May 19-21 (San Isidoro). Peasants 
come from all the surrounding country to 
the shrine of San Isidoro to fill their jugs 
at the miracle spring, perform accustomed 
rites, make merry in the fields, “forming 
a pageant of Spanish costumes (according 
to Havelock Ellis) now too rarely seen.” 

May 30 (Barcelona). Corpus Christi 
Feast and Solemn Procession. 

June 24 (Toledo, Granada, Madrid, 
and Seville). ‘The Corpus Christi is cele- 
brated with great splendor. The famous 
Baile de los Seises (dance in the cathed- 
ral) performed in Seville. This dance by 
the choir boys is a curious survival of the 
tenth century Arabic ritual. 

July 16. Feast of Madonna del Car- 


mine. 


THE UNITED STATES 


General. To compile an advance cal- 
endar of the summer theatre in Amer- 
ica seemed last year to be a hopeless task. 
This year, through the good offices of 
Mary Austin, we can make a fine start 
at such a calendar with the program of 
folk festivals in the Southwest, which 
must surely rank among America’s most 
interesting dramatic events. Since that 
program varies only slightly from one 
year to another, we are including here a 
calendar of an entire year’s festivals. 
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Folk Festivals in the Southwest 


The folk festivals of our Southwest are 
seen at their best in New Mexico, al- 
though the Hopi and Navajo dances take 
place in Arizona, along with several in- 
teresting Spanish Saints’ days, and oc- 





casional Indian dances for which no calen- 
dar exists. Many of the best Indian 
dances are movable feasts for which exact 
dates are not given until within a week or 
two of the event. Others occur only in 
certain emergencies such as drouth, un- 
usual sickness, etc. Still others are held 
in regular cycles of four and six years; 
and the most desirable of all are given 
secretly as far as the general public is con- 
cerned, though invitations can be secured 
if you have friends in the country. The 
Snake Dance at Zuni and the Ceremonial 
Rabbit Hunt at Taos are of the movable 
type, but certain to occur within a given 
fortnight. The Navajo Yebetchi and the 
Fire Dance are emergency dances, the first 
given to cure illness, the second in com- 
memoration of the dead. The Spanish 
festivals occur on the days of the Patron 
Saints in the little villages of New 
Mexico, on the days of the Church cal- 
endar and during Holy Week. In the 
Hopi villages and at Santa Domingo are 
Indian comedies and historical plays which 
are not public, but may be seen by resi- 
dents having acquaintances in the pueblos. 


Santa Fe is the most convenient point 
of departure for all of these, even those 
in Arizona, and is the best place to secure 
information and travelling accommoda- 
tions. The following is the closest ap- 
proximation that can be made: 

January 1 (In Indian Pueblos). Social 
dances and games. 

January 6 (In all Pueblos). Dance at 
Jemez Pueblo, “The Deer’s Cry”. Also 
the Matachina. Deer dance usually at 
Taos. Dance of Sword Swallowers at 
Zuni (circa December 8). 

February. In this month all New Mex- 
ican pueblos have animal dances on dates 
to be ascertained only a few days in ad- 
vance. Deer, antelope and buffalo cere- 
monies. Very much worth while. 

March. Songs and ceremonies open the 
Indian irrigation ditches. The Dance of 
the Emergence at San Felipe or Santo 
Domingo late in February or early in 
March. A dramatization of the emer- 
gence of man from the underworld. No 
invitations issued, but visitors not refused. 

Holy Week. Penitente Passion Play 
in the mountain villages, lasting through- 
out the week, ending with the crucifixion 





on Good Friday. Not easily witnessed 
save by introduction. 

Easter Week. All southern pueblos 
give four-day dances in honor of the 
Resurrection. They begin on Easter day, 
usually with the Dance of the Springing 
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Corn. The Matachina is also given in 
some of the Spanish New Mexican vil- 
lages, and by the Indians in Cochiti or 
San Yuan, or by the Yaqui Indians at 
Tuscon, Arizona. 

April. Chongo races at Isleta and oc- 
casional dances at all Pueblos on Sundays. 
Every third year, ceremony of initiation 
of boys. 

April 15 (Zuni). Important Indian 
dance. 

May. Occasional dances at southern 
pueblos. 

May 1 (San Felipe). Dances with two 
to three hundred participants. 

May 3 (Taos). Dance of the Swift 
Coming Rain. 

June (Truchas Village). 
the Patron. 

July (Hopi Villages). Katchina dances. 

July 3, 4 and 5 (Las Vegas). Rodeo. 

July 14 (Cochiti). Corn Dance. 


Festival of 


August 2 (Jemez Pueblo). Pecos 
Dance. 
August 4 (Santo Domingo). Corn 


Dance. 


August 10 (Nambe and Picuris). 
Corn Dances. 

August 12 (Santa Clara). Corn 
Dance. 

August 15 (Sia Pueblo). Dia de la 


Virgen. Processions in the Spanish vil- 
lages. 

August 29, 30, and 31 (Gallup). In- 
dian ceremonial, with many tribal dances. 

August—the last week—Snake Dance 
in one of the Hopi Villages. Masked 
dances at Zuni. Fiesta at Isleta (Spanish 
and Indian). Santa Fe fiesta (Old 
Spanish). Folk Market, exhibition of 
Spanish colonial arts and crafts, and old 
Spanish games and dances. 

September (Acoma). Harvest Dance. 
Pine Dance at pueblos. 

September 2 (Acoma). Corn Dance. 

September 15 (Horse Lake). Jicarilla 
Apache encampment. 


September 19 (Laguna Pueblo). Dance. 


September 30 (Taos). Fiesta of San 
Hieronomo. Spanish games and Indian 
dances. 

October (Rio Grande Pueblo). Cere- 
monial rabbit hunt and other hunting 
dances. 

October 
dance. 

October (after the first frost). Navajo 
dances. 


Ceremonial 


14 (Nambe). 
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Three Indian Patterns, Osborn Collection, 
Smithsonian Institute 


November 12 (Jemez and Teseque). 
Fieste of San Diego. 

November (Zuni, following Thanks- 
giving). Sjalako ceremony. 

December 12 (Santa Fe and various 
villages). Fiesta of Our Lady of Guada- 
loupe. Profession and performance of 
miracle play. 

December, Christmas Eve (La Pas- 
tores, Santa Fe and villages). Old Span- 
ish Nativity play. At San Juan, Cochiti 
and Moro, the Matachina, given by both 
Indians and Spanish villagers. (It is an 
old Aztec play, probably a fertility rite, 
which was made over by the Catholic 
missionaries into a drama of the soul’s 
progress, and found its way north through 
Indian slaves and servants brought up by 
the Conquistadores.) At San Felipe, 
Santo Domingo and Taos, Midnight 
Mass, with Indian dances and ceremonies. 

December, Christmas day and week 


(Rio Grande Pueblos). Various dances. 
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Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. 


Native Indian ceremonial dances in the Northwest and Southwest (the ma- 
jority in the latter) are a distinctly American spectacle and are of particular 
interest to summer travellers in the United States. Above, a Southwestern 


hoop dance. Below, a Sioux war dance. 
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Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. 


Seasonal and ritualistic dances, to express prayer, thanks- 
giving and many moods of American Indian life, take place 
throughout the year in the pueblos of New Mexico and 
Arizona. These and other Indian ceremonies, including 
pageants, are not always given according to a definite sched- 
ule, but visitors fortunate enough to be present are seldom 
refused except at the most sacred tribal rites. . . . Here is 
a devil dance, in which the performers are masked, in one 
of the Hopi villages of the Southwest. 
















































THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


OY MITCHELL, whose articles on Motion as the essential art 
of the theatre have stimulated more response and discussion than 
anything which has appeared in THEATRE ARTs this year, does not 
limit the value of understanding of motion to the actor. Not only will 
an adherence to motion as an essential art teach firm, clear-cut acting, he 
says, but it will also teach directing. It requires the director to make up 
his mind in advance as to what he wants to do instead of coming to his 
problem with a vacant mind and playing fourth-rate chess with his actors. 

Moreover, Mr. Mitchell does not limit the value of motion to the pro- 
fessional director alone. “If the little theatre director,” he goes on to 
say, “is in any doubt about motion as the magical fact of the theatre, he 
should try it as a cure for stage-fright. The practice of the theatre for 
ages has been to make an actor learn his lines, show him in a general way 
when, where and how to say them, pat him on the back and push him on 
stage too frequently to quake and forget. The actor who proceeds on the 
pious assumption that ‘the event is in the hands of God’ may do very well 
after he has ruined half a dozen plays, but the ruin is not necessary. If 
a director will make his novice learn every detail of motion (and most 
details of feeling) as carefully as he would have him learn his lines, and 
repeat them as a soliloquy, (audibly in the early stages and inaudibly after 
that) not only will fear vanish but so also the let-down between speeches, 
so destructive in the young actor. The actor’s soliloquy should start with 
the warning that precedes the cue, (Richard Mansfield’s used to start be- 
fore he left his dressing-room) and should be kept up until after the exit. 
It should be in as careful detail as this: 

‘I move over to the table and stand watching him. __I close my left 
hand over the edge of the table. He says“ . . . it wasn’t so.” I narrow 
my eyes and swallow. He says, “You lied to me.” I tighten my grip on 
the table-edge until it hurts. I stand more heavily on the floor. I listen 
tensely until he says “. . . you are a liar.” 1 swallow hard and say, 
“Damn you!” ,> >») 

And it will sound like “Damn you!” 


HE Northampton Municipal Theatre should rightly be called The 
_* Acorn. For it was from it that the civic repertory idea now develop- 
ing or beginning to develop in thirty cities over the country took form in 
the mind of Jessie Bonstelle. There, while joint-manager with Bertram 
Harrison, she worked out the details of her dream of a municipal theatre 
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which has come true for her in the Detroit Civic Theatre. It was, in fact, 
the record and experience she gained there which moved the citizens of 
Detroit to raise over $200,000 to establish her in her own theatre and 
enable her to carry out her ideas. They knew what they were getting. 
The purpose in the establishment of such theatres is not only to further the 
spoken drama by the presentations of popular plays which ordinarily can 
be seen only on Broadway, but to try out new plays without risking Broad- 
way’s colossal losses, and above all, as Owen Davis says, to help the author 
by assuring him a voice in the civic theatres and eventually in New York 
and thus freeing him from the necessity of always writing with one eye on 
the demands of the commercial theatre. In view of all this, the plays 

resented by the Detroit Civic Theatre since October are of interest as 
indicating how closely a municipal theatre can approach its goal. Among 
these are Escape, John Galsworthy; The Jest, Sem Benelli; Outward 
Bound, Sutton Vane; The Whiteheaded Boy, Lennox Robinson; Thy 
Name is Woman, Carl Schénherr and Benjamin F. Glazer; Whispering 
Friends, George M. Cohan; Dr. Sudreda, R. Dana Skinner. A pertinent 
comment on the success of Detroit’s civic theatre may be found in the fact 
that Milwaukee, Wisconsin, her neighbor, is now engaged in a campaign 
to raise $200,000 for the establishment of a municipal theatre there. 


NOTHER variation of centralized dramatic organization has just 
been inaugurated in Westchester County, N. Y. This is the formation 
of the Westchester County Drama Association sponsored by the County 
Recreation Commission and by the committee which has conducted the 
county’s Little Theatre Tournament for the past three years, for the pur- 
pose of furthering the drama as a recreational activity. Not only all or- 


ganized dramatic groups such as the Community Drama Society of Ma- 


maroneck, The Wayside Players of Scarsdale, and the Mount Vernon 
Community Players, small groups affiliated with clubs, churches, or other 
organizations, as well as groups in the county thinking of organizing, are 
eligible to membership, but also—and this is a new development in such 
associations—any individual in the county interested in the drama. Con- 
sidering the success of such widely separated and differently organized 
dramatic groups as those of North Carolina, Arizona, and the Dakotas, 
one with its center in a little theatre, another in a school, and another in a 
leading university, this newest association may anticipate both for its or- 
ganization as a whole and its separate groups the advantages in increased 
growth and interest which cooperation brings. 


te Cambridge University Ballet Society (England) is probably the 
first amateur organization to specialize in this field. In the program 
of its Christmas production it offered Primavera, an original ballet 
founded on Botticelli’s picture, and Sméraasbord, a ballet extravaganza in 
three parts, designed and produced by Kei Kurosawa. Music for both 
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ballets was by Richmond Dabell and the choreography by Georgina 
Wright. ‘That the modern ballet master’s activities have elastic limits is 
illustrated by the contrast between the expositions of the action of the two 
ballets; Primavera turning to the conventionally classic Three Graces, 
Venus, and Mercury dancing in a woodland setting, and Smdérgasbord, 
summed up in the following gaily informal verse: 

When Swedes would eat, they stand around a table 

As full of varied meats as it is able, 

And help themselves to what they like, until 

They’ve satisfied their appetites, then fill 

Their glasses full and drink the heady Punch; 

Bow to their host and thank him for the Lunch, 

Then go. 

The table and the meats they Smdrgasbord 

Quite simply call; we have no English word. 

This is the scene we now will represent, 

Hoping in all we do you'll be content. 


The Festival Theatre at Cambridge goes on as usual under the direction 
of Mr. Terence Gray, opening its eighth season with a production by Mr. 
Peter Godfrey of Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan. Other plays to be pro- 
duced are The Pleasure Garden by Beatrice Mayor, directed by Mr. Har- 
old Ridge, Aeschylus’ Prometheus, translated by R. C. Trevelyan. Mr. 
Frank Birch will produce The Witch, translated from the Norwegian of 
Wiers-Jenssen by John Masefield. Romeo and Juliet, Ernst Toller’s 
Hoppla, and The Carpenter of Rouen, a Victorian melodrama, will con- 
clude the season. 


ip spite of the fact that scores of stock companies, little theatres and 
pageant groups will be busy throughout the summer months in the East, 
the Middlewest and the Pacific Coast, avparently only two summer thea- 
tres have their programs ready as this Travel Issue goes to press. The 
Manhattan Theatre Camp at Peterborough, N. H., under the direction of 
Walter Hartwig, will present Beautiful Sabine Women on July 22 and 27, 
and Shakespearean productions on August 16, 17, 19 and 20. The Mav- 
erick Theatre at Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y.. will give new and old plays 
every fortnight under the direction of E. J. Ballantine, culminating in a 
performance of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream on August 20. At the 
Woodlawn Theatre in Hillsborough, Calif., the Philharmonic Society of 
San Mateo County will begin on June 23 a series of eight Sunday after- 
noon open air concerts. Lovers of the dramatic outside of the proscenium 
might also include in their summer’s schedule such events as the Portland 
Rose Festival, June 10-17; the Miles City roundup, Miles City, Mont., 
July 3-5; the Forty Niners’ roundup, Sacramento, Calif., July 1-8; and the 
excellent Pendleton, Ore., roundup, September 18-21. 
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TovarisH! 


Shifting Scenes of the Modern 
European Theatre, by Hallie Flana- 
gan. Coward-McCann: New York. 


O NE of the contributions which 
the Russian Revolution has made 
to life is the magic word Tovar- 
ish. It means Comrade, and you do not 
need to wear a blue shirt or fly the Soviet 
flag to earn the title for yourself. All you 
need is human sympathy and understand- 
ing, such, for example, as that with which 
Hallie Flanagan approached the people of 
the theatre in Moscow and Leningrad. 
She seems to have been Tovarish to them 
all and the equivalent in comradeship to 
every worker in the theatre in every land 
she touched during the year abroad of 
which the book is a record. 

If you could have only one book on the 
theatre in your library, there would be no 
use putting Shifting Scenes there. If 
you have ten books, you might with ad- 
vantage make it the eleventh. And no 
library that has one hundred dramatic 
books can afford to miss making it the 
hundred and first. For it can serve, bet- 
ter probably than any other single volume, 
as interpreter to all those large histories of 
the foreign theatre, the learned and useful 
tomes on the drama of England and Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, the books on the 
new forms of stage direction and design, 
which fill shelves so easily and stand there 
so unrevealingly. 

Hallie Flanagan’s book has a deceptive 
way of seeming simple because, instead of 


being about theories and experiments and 
philosophies, it takes the form of a series 
of charming essays on the people of the 
theatre in the countries through which 
she travelled. It begins in London, wan- 
ders to Ireland and Copenhagen and Mos- 
cow, to Prague and Vienna and Rome and 
Paris. It is chiefly about the big person- 
alities of the theatre, Lady Gregory and 
Gordon Craig, Stanislavsky, Meyerhold, 
Anders de Wahl, Pitéeff, and Capek, 
much more about visits to them than about 
their theatres or productions, their favor- 
ite repertories or lighting equipment. It 
is only when the book is put aside that 
you realize how much more of the theatre 
can be revealed through its artists than in 
any other way, how much these brilliant 
portraits of people have added to the 
knowledge and understanding of their 
work. Standing alone, the chapters on 
Russia, on the drama of the life in the 
streets added to the drama in the theatres 
would be enough to give the book a per- 
manent value. It could even be said that 
they are enough to have entitled the book 
to more style in the printing, to better 
paper, better binding, more illustrations. 
FREDERICK MORTON 


A Great ACTRESS 


Rachel, by James Agate. 
Viking Press: New York. 
A’ vulgar, dull and useless a biography 

as has ever been written has just 
come from the pen of one of England’s 
most distinguished dramatic critics, Mr. 


The 
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James Agate, a man who has written so 
much, so brilliantly and well that his de- 
scent to this account of Rachel arouses a 
world of wonder. Let us assume for the 
sake of argument that other biographers 
have, in the attempt to make a fine lady of 
a great actress, falsified the facts of 
Rachel’s ambitious and amorous life to an 
extent at once ridiculous and uncritical, as 
Mr. Agate says. ‘That hardly makes a 
case for another biography which neglects 
altogether the qualities that make the ac- 
tress great, and the analysis of her acting, 
for the sake of outlining in detail each 
one of her amours. And although Rachel, 
living in that exciting decade which saw 
the beginning of the romantic drama in 
France, had no concern with the move- 
ment except to turn her back on it, Mr. 
Agate still does concede her the title to 
the place she holds in history. 

“When Rachel first stepped on the stage 
of the Comédie Frangaise, French classical 
tragedy was not dying but dead, and it 
was largely Rachel’s predecessors who had 
killed it. In the hands of Roucourt, 
George, and Duchesnois, the silver chains 
of Racine had become cumbrous fetters, 
and in their mouths the stilted had _ be- 
come the bombastic. . . . Rachel evoked 
once more the spirit of classic tragedy, and 
‘aroused an enthusiasm, unlooked-for and 
in that age almost unnatural, for her hero 
Racine, whom the Romantics had firmly 
believed to be safely buried.’ Rachel 
then, was not a revolutionary but a reac- 
tionary; though this much shall firmly be 
said for her, that if she brought back 
classic tragedy she brought it back with a 
difference, breathing human passion into 
figures which tradition and a bombastic 
delivery had combined to render inani- 
mate. She founded no school of acting 
and left no successors. She was the last 
word in classic acting, and illustrates the 
essential condition of last words, which 
is that after their utterance no more shall 
be said.” 

Having admitted so much, Mr. Agate 


ends his introduction with a paragraph of 
which this is a part: “But besides Rachel 
the actress, there is, happily or unhappily, 
Rachel the woman. Turning her back on 
the great artistic movement of her time, 
the chief figure of her time led a life ex- 
cessively mouvementé, and confessing three 
springs of action—pride of race and fam- 
ily, love of fame and money, love of love. 
. . » She took her loves in the most culti- 
vated circles, and of her time few men of 
wit and hardly any artists are to be found 
who, to use the phrase which Balzac gives 
to de Marsay a propos of Diane de Mau- 
frigneuse, have not ‘passé par la.’ The 
full truth about Rachel has only just been 
told in France, and to my knowledge has 
not yet been told in England. If that 
which follows takes on the complexion of 
a vie amoureuse it is because that side of 
life constituted by far the largest part of 
Rachel’s existence.” 

Mr. Agate knows better than anyone 
else that what he says is distinctly untrue, 
however accurate and verifiable all his 
facts may be. The truth about any great 
artist is in his work. The background for 
his art which his living makes, is impor- 
tant when and as it illuminates his art or 
when the life itself is important. A neg- 
lect of all those matters of proportion, mo- 
tivation, relative value, is what makes this 
biography, for all its schoolboy freedom, 
so excessively dull, what makes the ex- 
tract from Jules Janin, which Mr. Agate 
quotes (and which could hardly be trans- 
lated out of the French) in spite of its 
obvious flattery and heightened emotion- 
alism, seem so much truer than Mr. 
Agate’s documented facts: 

Seule encore a cette heure elle repré- 
sente, et d'une facon souveraine, un art 
anéanti, perdu, oublié, une poussiere... . 
Elle a ranimé d’un souffle tout-puissant 
cette poussiére, et depuis bientét vingt an- 
nées, elle a marché dans ce grand art de la 
tragédie a travers mille ruines et mille ob- 
stacles. Enfant bien inspirée! jeune fille 
aux émotions soudaines! artiste remplie 
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drama on the one hand or the Kabubi 


des caprices du malaise et de toutes les 
passions de Vartiste! et tantot belle, tan- 
tot médiocre, aujourd hui elle marche sur 
la nue, a la facgon des filles d’Homere, et 
le lendemain la voila dans l’abime! Cette 
femme est un probleme, une énigme, un 
exces en toute chose; il n’y a pas de 
blame et pas de louange aussi qu'elle n’ait 
merités; et qu'elle ne mérite; excessive en 
tout, en mal comme en bien, en inspira- 
tion, en terre-a-terre, esclave et reine, am- 
bitieuse et résignée, éloquente, éclatante, 
inspirée, ou bien languissante, inanimée, 
accablée/—Une statue! ... un spectre 

. une force! ...une ombre!....... 

EpirH J. R. Isaacs 


OTHER New Booxs 


An Outline History of the Japa- 
nese Drama, by Frank Alanson 
Lombard. Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston and New York. 


ROFESSOR LOMBARD recognizes 
that the drama of Japan, like that of 

any other country, is not an irrelevant, 
separate growth, but, asa bee in amber, is 
embedded permanently in the life of the 
people. Although, in his foreword, he says 
he is ambitious only to lift the curtain and 
by presentation of material in illustration, 
to incite interest in further study, he does 
in reality, through linking the drama’s de- 
velopment with the customs and _ back- 
ground of the Japanese, lead the reader 
backstage to an intimate acquaintance with 
its forms and quality. Long a lecturer at 
Japanese universities, now at Kyoto, the 
stronghold of old Japan’s religion and cul- 
ture, he has had more than casual oppor- 
tunity to study the music, ceremonies and 
symbolism from which the drama took 
form. As George Pierce Baker says in 
his introduction to the volume, “Carefully 
he traces for the Japanese the passage 
from song or symbolistic mimicry to popu- 
lar plays of crude types, and from these to 
something of as definite rules as the Noh 


plays on the other.” Through transla- 
tions of songs ranging from the chant of 
the women as they lay the foundation of a 
neighbor’s house to ceremonial Kagura 
sung or danced before the shrines of Shinto 
deities, he continues to illustrate the vari- 
ous types of plays which have marked the 
steps of the drama’s development, and 
concludes with two full-length scripts, 
one for puppets and one for the modern 
popular stage. 


Keeping Off the Shelf, by Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen. E. P. Dutton and 
Company: New York. 


6¢7’M afraid I’m a little old fashioned. 

Everyone says, No!—I’m very up- 
to-date and modern,—perhaps I am in 
some ways, but I’m sure that a very great 
part of me belongs back in the age that 
I believe they are now calling the Mauve 
Decade. I’m pretty certain that is where 
my heart is and a great many of my 
thoughts,—back there with a host of 
friends and loved ones, the majority of 
whom are only names now.” This para- 
graph from the opening chapter of Keep- 
ing Off the Shelf sets the tone for Mrs. 
Whiffen’s story which tells of her life 
from the time when as a little girl in 
England she was too timid “to boo a 
goose’, until now at eighty-three, the old- 
est and most picturesque actress on the 
American stage, she turns to writing to 
fill the time until her next role. Al- 
though she keeps herself in the back- 
ground, making light of her own strug- 
gles on two continents to win a foothold 
on the stage or mellowing heartache with 
the sweetness of memories, here is a suc- 
cess story equal to any of our “from news- 
boy to President” sagas. It is flavored 
with bits of her own engaging philosophy 
and brimming over with anecdotes of 
John Drew, Mansfield, Daly, Belasco, 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Dickens and count- 
less others, and pictures of the stage— 
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from New York to San Francisco—of the 
'70-s, ’80-s, and ’90-s particularly. One 
does not need to have seen Mrs. Whif- 
fen on the stage to understand the high 
place she holds in the affections of the 
American theatre-going public. For here 
again in the pages of her book are the 
same simplicity, humor and charm that 
characterize her acting. 


Morrow’s Almanack for the Year 
of Our Lord, 1929, Burton Rascoe, 
Philom. W. W. Morrow: New 
York. 


5 igeoe is a gorgeous book for goofs as 
well as those to whom life is real 
and life is earnest. It has all the best 
minds jumping through hoops for your 
entertainment and information. It is like 
a county fair between covers. Here you 
can have your horoscope read and get 
information about a pig’s foot. Poetry 
and prose, wit and wisdom, idiocy and 
sense, old proverbs and the next wise- 
crack pack its pages. Articles and skits 
on The Younger Generation, Etiquette, 
What the Freudians Have Wrought, 
Carlyle and Emerson on Indian Meal, 
American Masterpieces,—nothing is out 
of its range; articles and skits and verse 
and illustrations by Dorothy Parker, Ida 
M. Tarbell, H. L. Mencken, Texas Gui- 
nan, John V. A. Weaver, Witter Byn- 
ner,—no one who can make his mark 
seems to have resisted the impulse to hit 
it. And for those who persist in having 
news of the theatre there are such items 
as Broadway Chronometer, by Sidney 
Skolsky; Before the Curtain Rises, by 
Bernard Sobel; Florenz Ziegfeld and the 
Future of Modern Literature; What I 
think of Drama Critics, by George 
Cohan; Things I Could Hear and See 
Again, by Walter Winchell; A Play with 
a Terribly Unhappy Ending, by Arthur 
Kober. ALSO: Divers Ancient Wood- 
cuts; and Certain Items of Historical 
Worth, and Mental and Moral Stimula- 


tion by such Worthies as Calvin Coolidge, 
Benjamin Franklin . . . and others. For 
those who live in New York or have any 
intention of Going There, the Key to 
the Street Numbers is worth the price of 
the volume, plus postage. 


Lamentations, Four Folk-Plays of 
the American Jew, by Alter Brody. 
Coward-McCann: New York. 


A LTER BRODY’S interpretations of 
the Jew of the East Side have al- 
ready attracted the attention of discern- 
ing critics if not of the dramatic public 
by their straightforward unhackneyed ap- 
proach and their striking beauty of lan- 
guage. In his studies of contemporary 
Jewish immigrant life he is content to pre- 
sent without pointing out. In the treat- 
ment of a subject which has always been 
considered a “problem” this is most un- 
usual. Mr. Brody has forgotten that the 
Jewish race has been oppressed and must 
make up its mind whether to stand alone 
or move with the tide around it. He 
has forgotten the confusion and mental 
disorder attendant upon the process of ad- 
justment to the conditions of a Gentile 
world. Instead, he gives us the plain 
Jew, as he is, with that curious mixture 
of qualities which make him an eternal 
riddle; with the strong current of human 
warmth that has made for his racial 
solidarity. 

Yet it must be said that these plays are 
not quite successful—chiefly because the 
material in them does not necessarily re- 
quire dramatic treatment. ‘They are for 
the mind’s eye. The best of the four is 
the clearest example. The scene is a 
darkened bedroom. Voices of a Bronx 
confectioner and his wife carry on the 
long dialogue. Lowing in the Night is 
the striking and apt title, for this “lamen- 
tation” is the long misery of the unfertile 
woman. Yet it is inconceivable that the 
actual sound of voices in this poignant 
piece would do anything but confound 
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and embarrass the spectator. With a few 
minor changes the play would become a 
searching and powerful short story. Of 
the other three only Rapunzel is a true 
play, and the only one approaching the 
high level of Lowing in the Night. The 
attempt to render the quality of Yiddish 
into English seems particularly successful 
in Mr. Brody’s work and the poetic 
quality he imparts rivals, at times, that 
of Synge’s peasant Irish. 


One Act Plays for Stage and 
Study, with a Preface by Paul 
Green. Samuel French: New York. 


hs spite of a brilliant and provocative 
preface by Paul Green pleading the 
cause of the play in print as the forlorn 
solution of the present impasse in the 
theatre, the collection of twenty-two un- 
published one-act plays (4th Series) it in- 
troduces seems even less suited for the 
study than for the stage. Admitting that 
the one-act play is a most difficult and 
treacherous medium of dramatic expres- 
sion, the general level of this cross section 
of contemporary work is distinctly below 
the not too exalted level of the longer 
play. Authors like Paul Green, Kenyon 
Nicholson, Clare Kummer, Lynn Riggs, 
and Em Jo Basshe, with full length plays 
to their credit and a professional reputa- 
tion as well, are at their second or third 
best in the short plays. Those whose pub- 
lished work has been hitherto confined to 
the short form scarcely do it justice. One 
comes away from the reading of the col- 
lection wondering why writers of one-act 
plays continue to make novelty their 
guiding ideal when triviality is so often 
the result—playlets instead of plays—and 
so rarely a straightforward story con- 
vincingly dramatized in one act. 


More One-Act Plays by Modern 
Authors, Edited by Helen Louise 
Cohen. Harcourt, Brace: New York. 
The Appleton Book of Short Plays, 
Edited by Kenyon Nicholson. Ap- 
pleton: New York. New Plays for 
Mummers, A Book of Burlesques, 
by Glenn Hughes. University of 
Washington Book Store: Seattle. 


ELEN COHEN’S selective faculty 

is excellent and aids in making her 
a better-than-usual editor of play antholo- 
gies. In her latest book, More One-Act 
Plays by Modern Authors, she shows her 
good judgment by including Paul Green’s 
The Last of the Lowries, Hartley B. 
Alexander’s Carved Woman, Eugene 
O’Neill’s Where the Cross Is Made and 
Robert Frost’s 4 Way Out. That such 
obvious theatricalisms as Pearls, by Dan 
Totheroh, and The Siege, by Colin Camp- 
bell Clements, are also in the book should 
be, in deference to a good work well done, 
passed over quickly and charitably. For 
light stuff, A. A. Milne’s The Artist is 
deft though dated. It would be amusing 
done in the Gibson Girl period. Miss 
Cohen does happily by her introductions 
and bibliographies. Mr. Nicholson’s se- 
lection seems strangely, in these days of 
constructivism and impressionism, of the 
day before yesterday. They are, to one in 
touch with modern theatre ideas, as apart 
from life and thought as Box and Cox or 
French Before Breakfast. Mr. Hughes 
burlesques in rhyme various popular dra- 
matic styles, such as the heavy Russian, 
the “trouble in a New England kitchen” 
type, the British Upper-Ten, and so 
forth. The paper and print and Richard 
Bennett’s wood block prints are excellent. 
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WHICH SEE BEFORE ME” 
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IS THIS A RATTLE 





There can be little doubt that the rattle 
and din started up by dubious stage produc- 
tions was quite as loud in Cruikshank’s day 
as in our own; and this soliloquy on for- 
cible censorship hints that the theatre’s 
“good old days” may not have been so good. 
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Costumes 


Schools—Continued 








COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


“Just the Place for. Children” 


Rare combination of good schooling,—outdoor life,— 
parental care,—happy companionship,—home atmos- 
phere, and comforts,—beautiful playgrounds and 
location, only 100 miles from New York City. 


MERRICOURT 


Berlin, Conn. 





Draperies and Settings 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 

No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL 
SALZBURG—AUSTRIA 


AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL EDUCATION 


New York Dancing Classes Carnegie Hall 61 





Theatrical Fabrics 





SCENERY 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St.. New York Bryant 2511-2 





“From Curtain to Back-Wall” 
MATNEY STUDIO 


Stage Settings, Drop Curtains, Silks, Satins, Ve- 
leurs. Stage Rigging, Ground Cloths, Asbestos Cur- 
tains, Travelers. 

Rentals and Sales 
Little Theatres, High Schools, Amateur Groups 


Mendelsohn’s Textile Corporation 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
156 West 45th St. New York City 








“LWEISS& SONS | er 
wee GLOSSARY OF STAGE LIGHTING 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 


THEATRE & STAGE 
508 West 48rd St. New York 





Marionettes 





TONY SARG’S “Sn ins 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus 
and A Spanish Fiesta 


For next season 
Rip Van Winkle 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 B’way, N. Y. 





Publishers 





THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P. 0. Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 








Schools 








MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM AND 
NATURAL DANCE, INC. 
Beginners received monthly 
For information address 
LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, Director 

66 Fifth Ave. Algonquin 7787 & 2489 





BY 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 


Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of 
Drama, Yale University. 


Contains full information on General 
Terms of Stage Lighting, Location of 
Lights, Types of Instruments, Switch- 
board, and Accessories. An invaluable 


manual for Theatre workers. 


Paper bound. Price 35 cts. 
Special prices on class 
orders. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th St., New York City 








In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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Those who are thoroughly familiar 
with Europe and other travel lands— 
near and far—find that the native 
life, the historic ruins, the awe in- 
spiring scenery, the hospitality, the 
mystery, the contrast, the climate, 
sunshine, beauty and joy of this year- 


Acres of Diamonds 


The Majestic Victoria Falls 











Your friends— 
world travelers— 
will tell you that 
you will enjoy the 
unique, wonderful, 
and mysterious 


things found in 


round travel land cannot be dupli- 
cated in any other part of the world. 


In South Africa you can do things 
and see things that cannot be done 
or found anywhere else in the world. 
Where else can you see 


Forty Miles of Deep Stupendous Gold Mines 
Thrilling, Barbaric, Peaceful Bantu War Dances 


Modern Picturesquely located Cities Side by Side 
with Quaint, Dignified, Primitive Native Life 


Lovers of sports revel in their favorite pastime 
under ideal conditions: golf, tennis, shooting, 
trout, brook or surf fishing, horse racing, 
motoring, etc. 

Most enjoyable of all is the invigorating cli- 
mate—clean, health-fortifying—it brings a 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
11 Broadway 





sense of youth and freshness to both mind 
and body. 


Travel is both comfortable and convenient. 


Write for fully illustrated travel literature 
and booklet X-6 to 


GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 
New York City 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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*‘—-no little theatre organization should be without a copy!” 
WALTER HARTWIG, Former Secretary, the Drama League 


THE ART OF PLAY PRODUCTION 


By JOHN DOLMAN, Jr. 


Professor of English, University of Pennsylvania 
At last a practical manual—clear, detailed, authoritative— 
which tells the little theatre producer, director, and actor 
all they need to know to make their productions as nearly 
professional as possible. 


Back stage organization, stage movement and stage busi- 
ness, what rehearsals should accomplish, modern scenic ten- 
dencies, the technique of stage lighting and costuming, the 
theory of direction and acting in different types of plays— 
are all given thorough discussion. 


The author, who comes from a famous theatrical family, 
has had eighteen years of teaching and producing at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Examine his book free by mail- 
ing the coupon. Price $4.00 


Expert endorsement ! 


“A valuable treatise on the theatre ... sets forth its characteristics 
and possibilities with clarity and sanity.”,—OTIS SKINNER 

‘“‘Admirably balanced! It will be one of the best books in its field 
for a long time.”—-STARK YOUNG 

“Dolman’s attitude on the relative value of scenery to creative pro- 
duction, his analysis and evaluation of acting, his fine sense of composi- 
tion, are refreshing to the experienced director.”,-—-RANDOLPH SOMER- 
VILLE, Director, Washington Square Players, N. Y. U. 









THE ART OF : 
PLAY PRODUCTION, 


* 
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john Dutman, de. e 





FREE EXAMINATION 


HARPER & BROTHERS, T.A.3 ! 
49 East 33rd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me post- 
paid for five days’ FREE EX- 
AMINATION one copy of THE 
Stas OF PLAY PRODUCTION 


C)I agree to remit $4.00 within 
ten days of receipt of the 
book or to return it. 

[JI enclose check for $4.00 

[j) Send C. O. D. 
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PLAYS OF AMERICAN LIFE AND FANTASY 


Collected by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
Editor THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


This book should be of invaluable aid to the teacher who is trying to open up 
new vistas in the theatre, vistas of new material and new technique. The plays 
themselves are by America’s most distinguished dramatists, among them Paul Green, 
Fugene O'Neill, Stark Young, Alfred Kreymborg, Alter Brody, and Arthur Hopkins. 


At all bookstores—$3.00 


SHIFTING SCENES of the MODERN EUROPEAN THEATRE 


by Hallie Flanagan 


A book which stresses the human rather than the technical side of the theatre. 
To read it is to live in the great theatres of Europe, meeting the brilliant personalities 


who make theatre history. 


“The most intelligible and the best proportioned account of the contemporary 
European Theatre now available in English.’—N. Y. Times. 


At all bookstores—$3.50 


COWARD McCANN, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York City 








In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 

















SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 





THE 
STORY OF THE THEATRE 


by Glenn Hughes 
Price, $5.00 











SAMUEL FRENCH 


incorporated 1898 


Send for our new Catalogue 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th Street. New York City 
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SPECIAL PLAYS 


High School Production 


The Gateway Series of Tested Plays 








is unique in that each play is written 
definitely for the High School field and 
is tested before publication by a typical 
school presentation, 

You can solve the problem of play selec- 
tion by examining The Gateway Plays. 
The style of publication and the royalty 


arrangements will surprise you. 


Write for the Gateway Catalog. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


Home Office: Evanston, Illinois 
New York Philadelphia San Francisco 








The Play Based on 
the SACCO-VANZETTI 
Case 


GODS oF THE 
LIGHTNING 


NOW 
Published! 








by MAXWELL 
ANDERSON 
and HAROLD 
HICKERSON 
“Bold, fervent, savage, great.’-—N.Y.Sun 
In the same volume—Outside Looking In. 


$2.50 all stores LONGMANS, GREEN 

















New Books by 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


How to Write a Play 

The noted playwright and critic for The 
World sets down some sage and sound advice 
for the beginner in dramatic writing. $1.75 


Four One-Act Plays 

“They have the folk quality, the sincerity 
and the truth of the Manchester or Abbey 
theatre schools.”—New York Herald Tribune. 


$1.50 
The Macmillan Co. New York 
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MERICAN 


ACADEMY 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 


Spring Term Begins April Ist 


Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-G 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 























PORES HUMDEREY 
CHARISS WEED MAN 
Vv 


Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 


9 CASt 59 




















AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR RHYTHM, 
MOVEMENT AND MUSIC 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 


Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic Movement 
Solfege—Improvisation—Piano—Composition. 


Classes for Children, Adults, Art Students 
Normal Training 
NEW COURSES—MID-SEASON 
ADMISSIONS 


$ EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK — Phone: Regent 1357 








THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


310 West 73rd St. New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 

Small groups. Also private lessons. 
All Rehearsals and Stage Tech- 
nique with Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 

Spring session begins March 25th 
Summer session begins July 8th. 
Write for Catalogue 

Telephone: Endicott 3345 y 





SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
moe THEATRE 


FACULTY 
Tuomas Woop STEVENS 
B. iden Payne Whitford Kane 
Mary Agnes Doyle Cloyd Head 
Alphonso ltane.li and others 

Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Repertory 

ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—Apply now! 
Address Dept. TA fer free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


SUMMER STUDIO 
Nantel 


STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June rst July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 
DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 
Summer School Opens June 24th 
Courses 
Appreciation of Literature—Play Production— 
Pantomime—Story Telling—Speech — Phonetics 
—Voice—Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing. 
Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
40th vear. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 
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Maverick School of the Theatre 


LEARN BY DOING 


Rehearse daily under the direction of professionals and act before an audience every two 
weeks. Acquire practical knowledge by actual experience in every department of a professional 
theatre. Additional courses in voice, dancing, playwriting, etc. 


Summer course July to September 
In the picturesque Catskills at Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Directors 
E. J. BALLANTINE GLApDys HURLBUT ALLEN de LANO 


— 


send for illustrated catalogue 





A Summer Training Base for | Sloucester School ‘of the Little Theatre 


Rocky Neck, Gl ter, Mass. 
the Arts of the Theatre ocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass 
10th Season 


MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP June 29th—August 24th 


WALTER HARTWIG, General Director Weekly 
at Peterborough, New Hampshire Public Performances 
JULY and AUGUST For circular address 
Instruction and training in: F. Evans or 112 Charles St., 
HISTORY OF THE DRAMA, STAGE CRAFT, and F. Cunningham Boston, Mass. 


DECORATION, STAGE DIRECTING and ACTING, 
VOICE CONTROL, BODY CONTROL, STAGE 





LIGHTING, COSTUMING, MAKE-UP, DRAMATIC 


CRITICISM, PLAYWRITING. 
Thoroughly equipped workshop, studio and two (H jj IDE l ATH RIC 
stages. Two complete productions designed, built, Summer School 
rehearsed and presented. of the SPOKEN WORD 


Faculty of Well Known Professionals On Martha’s Vineyard Island 


Special lectures on: Theatre Architecture; Theatre in 

Business age an tnen se Theatrical Publicity ; Tradi- The Bungalow School Overlooki g the Sea 
tions of the American Theatre; Our New American owe a . = > : 
Drama; The American Theatre and its Labor Intensive courses ” Expression. Professional Act- 
Problems. ing and Stage Direction. “Little Theatre’’ Plays 


. . , every night. Land and water sports. 
Send for illustrated prospectus: 


WALTER HARTWIG, General Director 
MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP 


First Session opens Tuesday, June 4 


Second Session opens Tuesday, July 2 


ADDRESS: MR. PHIDELAH RICE 











152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y¥. 283 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 
The Williams School of Dramatic Art 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMS ROLLO A. TALLCOTT 

President Dean 


Incorporated with Collegiate Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- Cae 
Standing and Degree conferring tories. Courses in Scenic De- =a 





privileges by the Board of sign—Stage Lighting — Dancing 

Regents of the State of New —Fencing—Stage Craft. Col- | 

York. lege Courses in English, Lan- 
guages, Literature and Peda- 


Professional Director—Teach- 
ing Staff includes twenty well- 
known Instructors. Courses in 
Acting—Directing and Managing 


gory. 
Correct Speech a_ Specialty — 
Voice Training — Diction—Pro- 





—Teaching of Dramatics, Grad- nunciation. ar 
uates eligible to teach Dramatics Popular and Inspirational 
in Schools of New York State. Summer School. Sessions open 


June 3rd and July Ist. 
Fall Term opens September 











Teachers, Dramatic, Lyceum 
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and Personal Culture Courses, - i 
LU] two, three and four years in 19th. Send for catalogue. 
=, length. 140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The only American travel organization main- 
taining independent year round representation 
in Russia announces: 


Visits to 
Soviet Russia 
Third Season 


Auspices of the Soviet organizations 
which received the American Educational 
Delegation to Russia—Summer 1928. 


Small parties, each conducted by an Ameri- 
can authority; Russian interpreters; Rus- 
sia’s best travel facilities. 

Itineraries 6 to 11 weeks round trip, visit- 
ing Moscow, Leningrad, the Volga, the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, the Urals and the 


Ukraine. 


Round trip from New York and return: 
$533 to $965 


For itineraries, rates, sailings, 
visa applications, address 


THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 
20 West 43rd Street New York 


rose bogdanoff 


announces classes in 


modern decorative arts 


color 
design 
textile 






































twenty-four sessions - february 25th to 
may 20th - interview by appointment 


address 143 west 47th street - new york 








as a first buying list for the librarian, 


Toward a 


THEATRE LIBRARY 


A brief classified bibliography which serves 


teacher or student of the theatre and pro- 
vides the foundation for a well rounded 
theatre library, covering every period and 
country. A review, description, the pub- 
lisher and price of each book are given. 


Paper bound—Price 20 cts. 





THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 





STAGE-CRAFT STUDIO 


51 Charlton Street 
New York City 


Special Correspondence Course in Play 
Production and Stage Craft, including 
scenic and costume design. Courses 
Planned for Professionals and Little 
Theatre Directors. Faculty of Professionals. 

MARIE SAINT-GAUDENS 
Mary HELEN Hynes, B.L.I. 


Managers 











Actual length 24” 


studio. 


to be the only practica 





Actual height 15” 





| For the designer 


and student 
of lighting 


Study color in light and its effects on pigments in your own 


The use of the Hall Model Lighting Equipment has proven 


1 means of working out these problems 


in a satisfactory and economical way. 
For information address 


GEORGE L. HALL, W. Emerson St., ais Mass. 
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DEPARTMENT 
OF DRAMA 


GEORGE PIERCE BAKER, Chairman 
SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


TRAINING IN 


PLAYWRITING 
George Pierce Baker 


PRODUCING 
Alexander Dean 


STAGE LIGHTING 
Stanley R. McCandless 


SCENIC DESIGN 
Donald M. Oenslager 


COSTUMING 
Agnes Brooks Young 


TECHNICAL DIRECT- 
ING 
Philip W. Barber 


Business Manager 





Boyd Smith 


Catalogue sent on request. 





Five of the Department’s plays bought for 
professional production within the lasc two 
years. Recent graduates placed as Di: ectors 
of Little Theatres of Savannah, Duluth, 
Niagara, Nashville; in Dramatic Depts. of 
Leland Stanford, Miami, Delaware Univer- 
sities; Dartmouth, Marietta Colleges. Others 
directors, stage managers, actors in the pro- 
fessional theatre. 


ITH a physical plant surpassed by no profes- 

sional theatre in the United States, this school 
provides training in playwriting and play-production. 
Two completely equipped stages guarantee the 
finished production of the promising plays written by 
the Department’s students. An audience of some 
1,200 people aids with written criticism of all plays 
produced. 


BP fp noes Faculty supervision, all work on the pro- 
ductions, including the directing of short plays, 
is done by the students, who learn from actual practise 
the art of the various departments of the theatre. 
Thoroughly equipped workshops assure a complete, 
practical experience in each department. 


HE Department fits its students in play-production 

for directorships of Little, country or settlement 
theatres; school, college and university dramatics; and 
work in the professional theatre. 


Address inquiries to 


The Department of Drama, Yale University Theatre, New Haven, Conn 











Stage Lighting Equipment 
For the Small Theatre 


“DISPLAY” Stage lighting equipment is particularly adaptable to the small stage. 
The insistence on “DISPLAY” supplies guarantees the buyer the best at 


minimum price! 


Here Are Some ‘Display’ Values for the Small Theatre: 


Baby Hercules Spot Light complete $14.50 
250 Watt Special dimmer for same 9.00 
1,000 Watt Spotlight complete .... 
Flood com- 


1,000 Watt Aluminide 
plete 


Handy unit 500 Watt Flood com- 


plete 
8 ft. 30 light Borderlights 


Handy unit 200 Watt Flood com- 


Special Discount for Theatre Arts Readers for Month of April. 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 
410 WEST 47TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


: Oe ete Re TRENT 2a Pee 15.00 
35.00 8 ft. 30 light Footlights .......... 30.00 
Gelatines assorted colors per C ... 12.00 
24.50 5 ampere full connectors ........ 1.10 
15 ampere full connectors ........... 1.50 

.. 20.00 Stage Cable No. 14—2 conductor, 
.. 30.00 OOr Gy 46 vies se vie naeteatesaenen 6.50 
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Book-Ends 


Cleverly Designed to Serve Also as 


PICTURE FRAMES! 


UDOR style, hand carved with antique 
crackled gilt frames and inlaid with XVII 
century red or green velvet. 


This pair, both useful and 
decorative 


RARE OLD-WORLD FABRICS 
ARE ADAPTED TO PRACTICAL USES 


Picture Frames Table Runners Paper Baskets 
Humidors Book-Ends Wall Hangings 
Chasubles Cushions Boudoir Boxes 


An interesting collection of English XVIIIth Century Tables 


OLD ARTS 


. NIDDRIE 
753 Madison Avenue, at 65th Street, New York 
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